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- page is being written three weeks before our Annual 
Winter Meeting in New York City, on Saturday, February 
fifth. We hope no last minute changes in the program will be 
necessary. Barring the unforeseen, the afternoon should be 
packed with folklore in its sundry forms—visual, verbal, and 
musical, 

We will have thanked everyone for having made that after- 
noon possible long before this appears in print. But we can give 
our thanks and appreciation once more to Walter Lewisohn, 
Bruce Catton, and Marshall Stearns and his colleagues; to our 
predecessor Frank Warner for having done the groundwork for 
this meeting; and, of course, to Dr. R. W. G. Vail and his staff for 
making available the comfortable, handsome facilities of The 
New-York Historical Society. 

But folklore is not something just for meetings, or to read 
about when the Quarterly arrives. There is folklore in our lives 
every day. We need to recognize it and help others to recognize 


it. And because folklore should mean something to all of us, we 


need to support the organization that is engaged in preserving, 


and encouraging the preservation of, all forms of folk expression. 


Don’t you know someone who can broaden his interests and 
understanding by becoming a member of the New York Folklore 
Society? 

We will miss from our meetings and these pages Arthur C. 
Parker. Long a supporter of the society, a devoted student of 
Iroquois life, and an enthusiastic believer in making our heritage 


meaningful, Dr. Parker passed away in his seventy-third year. 


W. G. T 





O* THE first day of 1955, there passed from this life our State's 
great master of Indian folklore, archeology, and history, 
Arthur Caswell Parker, Sc.D., L.H.D., R.S.A. One-fourth Seneca 
Indian in descent from chiefs, “Talking Leaves” was born on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation on April 5, 1881. His many services 
included work as State Archeologist (1905-1924), as Director of 
Rochester’s Museum of Arts and Sciences (1924-45), and as Presi- 
dent of the N.Y. State Historical Association. After his “‘retire- 
ment” from the Museum, he triumphed over failing health 
sufficiently to achieve some of his most important work: to write 
his best book for boys and girls, Red Streak, and also a biography 
of another great Seneca, Red Jacket; to conduct a seminar on the 


Iroquois last summer at Cooperstown; to found the Nundawaga 


Society for History and Folklore and to write the script for its 


pageant presented last September; to contribute several articles 
to this Quarterly. When the Great Spirit called him on New 
Year’s Day, he was writing a book to be called The Amazing Iro- 
quois. Surely he was himself the Amazing Iroquois. 

Thanks to my Mohawk brother Ray Fadden (“Far Eagle’), 
I am able to let you read the opening paragraph of a Resolution 
of Condolence sent to Dr. Parker's family by the Akwesasni 
Mohawk Counselor Organization of the St. Regis Reservation. 
The Iroquois have the eloquence to express what every membei 


of our Society must feel: 





“Whereas, the Great Spirit, our Creator, has seen fit to take 
from this life our esteemed friend, brother and fellow worker 
among our people, Gawasowaneh (Dr. Arthur C. Parker), and 
whereas his passing is indeed an inestimable loss to all of us as a 
race, and we realize thereby that another of our Great who has 
many, many times brought honour to his people, and of whom 
we were all proud, has taken the Sunset Trail. His passing is a 
loss to America and especially to our Indian People, the Six 
Nations. As an author and champion of the Indian People of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, the Great Spirit has dedicated few his 
equal. His life and passing will be as a light, a beacon that others 
may follow, a man not ashamed of his race and not forgetful of 
them and their cause in his prosperity.” 

In the current issue of the Quarterly you will find slightly 
more emphasis upon history and scholarly research than is usual 


in this publication. Dr. Jackson makes an inroad upon our ignor- 
ance of Negro folklore before the Civil War. Miss Upson tells 
about a folk-heroine who was an important pioneer. Dr. 
Huguenin has discovered facts and lore about the little-known 
Indians of Connecticut. Mrs. Rubin summarizes ideas held by a 
great Jewish collector who is just now being recognized as one of 
the leading folklore scholars of this century. 


H. W. T. 





FOLKLORE IN SLAVE NARRATIVES 
BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


By MARGARET Y. JACKSON 


HE BIOGRAPHIES and autobiographies of American 

slaves published between 1840 and 1860 offer to the folk- 

lorist a hitherto unused source for Negro lore before the 
Civil War. An investigation of 161 slave narratives! reveals that 
such popular memoirs as those of Frederick Douglass, Solomon 
Northup, Henry Bibb, Josiah Henson, Peter Still, and Lewis 
and Milton Clarke are outstanding among the publications con- 
taining information of this sort. Negro supernatural lore, as well 
as Negro folk-music—instrumental and vocal—occur with great 
frequency in the slave narratives. 


I. Dreams and Visions 


Insistence upon the reliability of dreams and visions proved 
to be a common element in the narratives of fugitive slaves. It is 
perhaps significant that all the accounts of dreams in the narra- 
tives had to do with the slaves receiving warnings of impending 
danger, sometimes on the slave plantation, but most often during 
the fugitives’ attempts to gain their freedom. Generally, disaster, 
coming when the person having the dream failed to heed its 
warning, was attributed to his stubbornness in refusing to do so. 

Vina, e wife of Peter Still, recalling a dream that she had, 
warned Seth Concklin, the white rescuer of her family, against 
traveling in daylight, even in the North. Still’s biographer 
recorded the incident thus: 


They were then so far from the river that Concklin thought they 
might venture to travel in the day-time, so he proposed to continue 
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their journey. But Vina had awaked that morning with a burdened 
spirit. She “had bad dreams all night,” and she feared to start by 
day-light. “‘Pears like,” said she, “something will happen if we 
starts to-day. You can do as you likes, sir, but if I was you, I’d put 
off this yer jaunt till night. ’Pears like ‘taint safe, no how.” But 
Concklin was naturally hopeful and bold, and the presentiments of 
the ignorant slave woman he regarded as mere idle superstition. 
They were so nearly out of danger, that he felt extremely anxious 
to push on.? 


The incident ended disastrously: Vina and her children were 
retaken and Seth Concklin met with a mysterious death, thought 
by all to have been the slave-catcher’s vengeance. 

Frederick Douglass did not feel inclined to disregard alto- 
gether a dream related to him by Sandy—a fellow slave and 
possibly his betrayer in his first effort to escape from slavery. 
Before the time for the “break” to be made, Sandy approached 
Douglass and told him of a dream that he had had the preceding 
night. Douglass reproduced his words: 


I dreamed, last night, that I was roused from sleep, by strange noises, 
like the voices of a swarm of angry birds, that caused a roar as they 
passed, which fell upon my ear like a coming gale over the tops of 
the trees. Looking up to see what it could mean, said Sandy, I saw 
you, Frederick, in the claws of a huge bird, surrounded by a large 
number of birds, of all colors and sizes. These were all picking at 
you, while you, with your arms, seemed to be trying to protect your 
eyes. Passing over me, the birds flew in a southwesterly direction, 
and I watched them until they were clean out of sight. Now, I saw 
this as plainly as I now see you; and furder, honey, watch de Friday 
night dream; dare is sumpon in it, shose you born; dare is, indeed, 
honey.® 


Lewis Clarke, for fear that no one would believe him, had 


qualms about revealing a strange experience that his brother 


Cyrus had while the two men were on their way to free soil. Very 
much excited over possibilities of being captured by slave- 
catchers, Cyrus, sitting in a patch of bushes with Lewis to plan 
their future action, had a vision. Lewis described the occurrence 
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as follows: “As we sat there, Cyrus became very much excited, 
and pointing across the road, exclaimed, ‘Don’t you see that ani- 
mal there?’ I looked, but saw nothing; still he affirmed that he 
saw a dreadful looking animal looking at us, and ready to make a 
spring. He began to feel for his pistols, but I told him not to fire 
there; but he persisted in pointing to the animal, although I am 
persuaded he saw nothing, only by the force of his imagination.” ¢ 
Later Lewis received reassurance from a friend that such inci- 
dents were common among individuals whose imaginations were 
strongly excited. To substantiate his theory this friend referred 
Clarke to interesting examples in the lives of the renowned 
mystical poet William Blake and the statesman Napoleon. 

Still another slave was the victim of an overworked imagina- 
tion. While attempting to make his escape from Georgia, John 
Brown, sailing down the Tennessee River, abandoned his raft in 
terror, when his fancy got the better of his reason. Said he: 


Whilst I was wondering where the great water, opening beyond, 
would take me to, I heard all of a sudden a great roaring and 
splashing. Almost directly after I saw two big, red eyes coming down 
full upon me, raised, as it appeared, only just above the level of 
the water. I also saw showers of sparks shooting up in the air, mingling 
with red fiery smoke—all, as I thought, being belched up by this 
strange monster, as he came along, hissing and heaving, and splash- 
ing up the water. I fell into a horrible fear, for I verily believed it 
to be Old Sam (The negroes so call the devil—Ed.) and that he 
had waylaid and was going to catch me.® 


II. Fortunetelling 


It was with skepticism that the slave authors, after they had 
gained their freedom, viewed fortune-telling, commonly practiced 
among the slaves. While still in bondage, however, they were 
willing to accept anything that gave them hope. Anthony Burns 
received great comfort from a favorable interview with a female 
soothsayer; but his faith in her predictions was short-lived. Charles 
E. Stevens recounted the interview in his life of Burns: 
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Going into the kitchen of his employer one day, he found there a 
fortune-teller who at once beset him to cross her palm with a shilling. 
With some reluctance Anthony consented, and the woman proceeded 
to flatter him with the usual nonsense about love. But Anthony 
waited with secret anxiety to hear if she would prophesy to him 
of freedom; and when at length she did promise him that long 
dreamed of bliss, he almost fainted with the rush of emotion. Not 
content with uttering an indefinite prediction, she even fixed the 
period when he should become a freeman, and fixed it only a few 
months forward. Was it strange that a slave, panting to breathe the 
air of liberty, should catch at such a straw? With increasing rest- 
lessness he looked forward to the predicted time. When it had passed 
and he still remained in slavery as before, his faith in fortune-telling 
was naturally staggered.® 


William Wells Brown, while insisting that he was no believer 
in fortune-telling, was never able to understand how a fortune- 
teller by the name of Frank made many predictions about his 
hardships and freedom which later turned out to be true: he was 
“at a loss to see how Uncle Frank could tell so accurately the 
future.” 


III. Devil-lore 


Belief in the supernatural had a psychological effect upon the 
thinking of a great majority of slaves, often causing them to 
endure with patience, and even with contentment, their suffer- 
ings, and also to remain unenvious of the wealth and power of 
their masters. Possibly the most common belief among slaves was 


that the devil was a living person who waited to pounce upon the 
slave owner and to convey him to a hell that had actual, concrete 


dimensions. To substantiate this theory, one might refer to an 
anecdote narrated by Lewis Clarke—who would not vouch for the 
truth of it—about a master and his slave: ‘““The master called the 
slave to his sick bed. ‘Good-by, Jack; I have a long journey to go; 
farewell.’ ‘Farewell, massa! pleasant journey: you soon be dere, 
massa—all de way down hill!”’’ 

Clarke gave another account of a slave's final scene with his 
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dying master—a scene that disclosed a common feeling among the 
enslaved that the souls of the masters belonged to a living devil. 
According to the narrator, George, the property of a hypocritic- 
ally religious owner, was told by his master that he would “do 
something handsome for him’ when he died if the servant 
would attend him well. Clarke wrote: 


George was very much excited to know what it might be; hoped it 
might be in the heart of his master to give him his freedom. At last, 
the will was made. George was still more excited. The master noticed 
it, and asked what the matter was. “Massa, you promise do some- 
thing for me in your will. Poor nigger! what massa done for George?” 
“O George, don’t be concerned; I have done a very handsome thing 
for you—such as any slave would be proud to have done for him.” 
This did not satisfy George. He was still very eager to know what it 
was. At length the master saw it necessary to tell George, to keep 
him quiet, and make him attend to his duty. “Well, George I have 
made provision that, when you die, you shall have a good coffin, and be 
put into the same vault with me. Will not that satisfy you, George?” 
“Well, massa, one way I am satisfied, and one way I am not.” “What, 
what,” said the old master, “what is the matter with that?” “Why,” 
says George, “I like to have good coffin when I die.” “Well, don’t 
you like to be in the same vault with me and other rich masters?” 
“Why, yes, massa, one way I like it, and one way I don’t.” Well, 
what don’t you like?” “Why, I fraid, massa, when de debbil come 
take your body, he make mistake, and get mine.’* 


1V. Death Lore 


Death lore occupied much of the attention of the slave nar- 
rators. Because of their theories concerning the slaveholders’ souls 


after death, the slaves invariably looked forward with great pleas- 


ure to witnessing the masters’ death-bed struggles against the 
terrible fate that was to be theirs. Frederick Douglass recalled the 
death of Mr. Sevier, a cruel overseer, and recorded it in his story: 
“The wretched man died as he had lived, unrepentant; and it 
was said—with how much truth I know not—that in the very last 
hours of his life, his ruling passion showed itself, and that when 
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wrestling with death, he was uttering horrid oaths, and flourishing 


the cowskin, as though he was tearing the flesh off some helpless 
slave.’’ 

The slaveholding tyrant on the Georgia plantation where 
John Brown was held a slave was Thomas Stevens. Like the other 
narrators, Brown had the satisfaction of repeatedly seeing the 
verification of the Negroes’ belief about dying slaveholders. The 
following passage demonstrates how Stevens reacted when he 
thought that death was approaching him: 


‘There was my old master Thomas Stevens. Ever so many times before 
he really did die, he thought his time was come. But though he made 
a mistake on all these occasions, and recovered from his illnesses, in 
his frights he sent for us all and asked us to forgive him. Many a 
time he would exclaim, that he wished “he’d never seen a nigger.” 
I remember his calling old Aunt Sally to him and begging and pray- 
ing of her to get the devil away from behind the door, and such like. 
It is a common belief amongst us that all the masters die in an awful 
fright, for it is usual for the slaves to be called up on such occasions 
to say they forgive them for what they have done. So we come to 
think their minds must be dreadfully uneasy about holding slaves, 
and therefore there cannot be any good in it. All this may seem to 
be trifling, but it is the truth. In our ignorance, we have no light 
but what comes to us through these little chinks, and I only give 
what I have myself experienced.’° 


Douglass’ description of the tombs of the Lloyd family might 
well serve as a setting for the weirdest of the Gothic romances: 


Superstition was rife among the slaves about this family burying 
ground. Strange sights had been seen there by some of the older slaves. 
Shrouded ghosts, riding on great black horses, had been seen to enter; 
balls of fire had been seen to fly there at midnight, and horrid sounds 
had been repeatedly heard. Slaves know enough of the rudiments of 
theology to believe that those go to hell who die slaveholders; and 
they often fancy such persons wishing themselves back again, to 
wield the lash. Tales of sights and sounds, strange and terrible, con- 
nected with the huge black tombs, were a very great security to the 
grounds about them, for few of the slaves felt like approaching them 
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even in the day time. It was a dark, gloomy and forbidding place, and 
it was difficult to feel that the spirits of the sleeping dust there de 


posited, reigned with the blest in the realms of eternal peace." 


V. Falling Stars 


Several allusions to an astronomical phenomenon referred to 


by Henson as a “meteoric shower’ appeared in the slave biogra- 


phies and autobiographies of the 1840’s and 1850's. In all prob- 
ability, the accounts of the different narrators refer to the same 
occurrence, for which Douglass set the date 1833, at dawn. Mrs. 
Sophia Pooley, interviewed by Drew, referred to the death of one 
Brant’s wife as occurring in “‘the year the stars fell.’"'* As would 
be expected, the fugitive narrators interpreted the event to be a 
portent of the end of life in the flesh and the commencement of 
the spiritual life—a change to which, since it would mean the 
end of their sufferings, the slaves looked forward with eager 
anticipation. 

The reactions of Douglass and Henson to the mass falling of 
stars may be accepted as the feelings of the great majority of slaves, 
as well as of many whites. Douglass, who termed it “that strange 
phenomenon, when the heavens seemed about to part with its 
starry train,” gave the following account of the effect of the inci- 
dent upon him: 

I witnessed this gorgeous spectacle, and was awe-struck. The air 
seemed filled with bright, descending messengers from the sky. It was 
about daybreak when I saw this sublime scene. I was not without 
the suggestion, at the moment, that it might be the harbinger of the 
coming of the Son of Man; and, in my then state of mind, I was pre- 


pared to hail Him as my friend and deliverer. I had read, that the 
“stars shall fall from heaven’; and they were now falling.'® 


Josiah Henson, on his way to the South to lead away other 
slaves at the time of the great disturbance in the heavens, 
remained unperturbed over it in the midst of an excited populace: 


On my way, that strange occurrence happened, called the great 
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meteoric shower. The heavens seemed broken up into streaks of light 
and falling stars. 1 reached Lancaster, Ohio, about three o'clock in 
the morning, and found the village aroused, and the bells ringing, 
and the people exclaiming, “The day of judgment is come!” I thought 
it was probably so; but felt that I was in the right business, and 
walked on through the village, leaving the terrified people behind. 
The stars continued to fall till the light of the sun appeared.'* 


VI. Luck 


In their views on folk sayings about luck, the slaves varied 
from a frank admission of their truth to an unconscious accept- 
ance but a conscipus denial of their value. The Rev. Pennington, 
while having no confidence in one common proverb of the peopte, 
still took the precautionary measure of not entirely going against 


it. During his escape from slavery, he came to the familiar fork 


in the road—one on which there were three prongs: 


Now arose a serious query—which is the right prong for me? I was 
reminded by the circumstance of a superstitious proverb among the 
slaves, that “the left-hand turning was unlucky,” but as I had never 
been in the habit of placing faith in this or any similar superstition, 
I am not aware that it had the least weight upon my mind, as I had 
had the same difficulty with reference to the right-hand turning. 
After a few moments parley with myself, I took the central prong 
of the road and pushed on with all my speed.'® 


Peter Sull’s wife, Vina, on the other hand, placed great faith 
in a popular saying and, on the basis of it, predicted the failure 
of a scheme devised to effect their escape from slavery in Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Pickard gave her account of the incident in which 
Peter's slave family, searching for their guide Concklin, unthink- 
ingly retraced their steps: ““They turned and walked down the 
stream thinking perhaps he [Concklin] had gone in search of 
them. ‘Thar!’ said the mother, ‘this yer jaunt’s a gwine to turn 
out bad, for nobody has good luck when they turns back after 
they’s started on a long journey!’’’* That the “jaunt” did turn 
out badly for the little group has already been related. 
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VII. Witchcraft and Magic 


The practice of witchcraft and other magic, as a means of 
alleviating their suffering and of accomplishing desired goals, 
flourished among the enslaved people of the South. This art 
occasioned a great deal of comedy in the narrative of Henry Bibb. 
Conjuration, according to that narrator, was very popular among 
the slaves during his youth; and he recorded several instances of 
resorting to it himself in order to attain desired aims. After dis- 
covering that this magical art lost its potency when used to pre- 
vent his master from flogging him, Bibb turned to it as a means 
of gaining the affections of a certain girl, who was already strongly 
attached to another young man. He explained: “One of these 
conjurers, for a small sum, agreed to teach me to make any girl 
love me that I wished. After I had paid him, he told me to get a 
bull frog, and take a certain bone out of the frog, dry it, and 
when I got a chance I must step up to any girl whom I wished 
to make love me, and scratch her somewhere on her naked skin 
with this bone, and she would be certain to love me, and would 
follow me in spite of herself; no matter who she might be 
engaged to, nor who she might be walking with.” 

The results of the experiment caused Bibb to come again to 
the conclusion that conjuration had “‘no virtue in it;” for the girl's 
only reaction, after the initial moment of surprise had passed, 
was one of great anger. Nevertheless, as before, the persevering 
young lover decided to give the practice of magic one final chance 
to prove itself. The second conjurer, who was supposed to be a 
great friend of the author's, gave instructions, which Bibb 
described as follows: ‘He told me to get a lock of hair from the 
head of any girl, and wear it in my shoes: this would cause her 
to love me above all other persons. . . . ’"'* Unsuccessful in his 
attempts to gain the affections of one girl, he decided to try to 
win another by carrying out this second plan. His main problem 
was how to get the required lock of hair, after the young woman 
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refused his request that she give him one. Determined to accom- 
plish his goal at all costs, Bibb became another Lord Petre; and 
had there been a Clarissa to furnish the scissors with which to 
sever the lock from the head of his Belinda, the whole incident 
might have ended romantically. However, the vital accomplice 
and her “‘organ’’ were missing, and Bibb, being a slave with little 
time to call his own, had to resort to a more expedient measure, 
by no means as romantic as the method immortalized in Pope's 
Rape of the Lock. Bibb wrote: “Believing that my success 
depended greatly upon this bunch of hair, I was bent on having 
a lock before I left that night let it cost what it might. As it was 
time for me to start home in order to get any sleep that night, 
I grasped hold of a lock of her hair, which caused her to screech, 
but I never let go until I had pulled it out. This of course made 
the girl mad with me, and I accomplished nothing but gained her 
displeasure.’’?* 


VIII. Folk-Music 


The significance of music in the daily lives of Negro slaves 
cannot be overestimated—music not as an expression of happiness 
but of sadness and as a sort of cathartic agent for unburdening 
the soul of its excess grief. Some insight into the operation of the 
creative imagination of the slave composers and into the meaning 
of their creations is to be detected from the slaves’ own interpreta- 
tions in the narratives and from the songs included as popular 
favorites among them. In My Bondage and My Freedom, Douglass 


described the music—fiddling, dancing, ‘jubilee beating’’—of the 


slaves during one of their holiday celebrations. His explanation 


and illustration of the last-named type of musical expression 
should be of great interest to the folklorist: 


This latter performance ["‘jubilee beating’’] is strictly southern. It sup- 
plies the place of a violin, or of other musical instruments, and_.is 
played so easily, that almost every farm has its “Juba” beater. The 
performer improvises as he beats, and sings his merry songs, so order- 
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ing the words as to have them fall pat with the movement of his 
hands. Among a mass of nonsense and wild frolic, once in a while 
a sharp hit is given to the meanness of slaveholders. Take the fol- 
lowing, for example: 


We raise de wheat, 
Dey gib us de corn; 
We bake de bread, 
Dey gib us de cruss; 
We sif de meal, 
Dey gib us de huss; 


We peel de meat, 

Dey gib us de skin, 

And dat’s de way 

Dey take us in. 

We skim de pot, 

Dey gib us de liquor, 

And say dat’s good enough for nigger. 
Walk over! walk over! 

Tom Butter and de fat; 

Poor nigger you can’t get over dat; 
Walk over! 2° 


Solomon Northup, by his own admission the “Ole Bull ot 
Bayou Boeuf,” offered perhaps the most interesting contributions 
to Negro folk songs to be found in these pre-war narratives. A 
musician of some note himself, his explanation of the “patting”’ 
of slaves, apparently another adaptation of Douglass’ “jubilee 


beating,” might be accepted as accurate. He explained that when 


the music stopped, the celebrating slaves usually started patting 


their hands. He continued: 


This is called “patting,” accompanied with one of those unmean- 
ing songs, composed rather for its adaptation to a certain tune or 
measure, than for the purpose of expressing any distinct idea. The 
patting is performed by striking the hands on the knees, then striking 
the hands together, then striking the right shoulder with one hand, 
the left with the other—all the time keeping time with the feet, and 
singing perhaps this song: 
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Harper’s creek and roarin’ ribber, 
Thar, my dear, we'll live forebber; 
Den we'll go to de Ingin nation, 

All I want in dis creation, 

Is pretty little wife and big plantation. 


Chorus. Up dat oak and down dat ribber, 
Two overseers and one little nigger.?! 


Northup supplied in his narrative the following melody for this 
tune: 
ROARING RIVER 


A Refrain of the Red River Plantation 


C. G. Parsons included in his collection a description of the 
singing done by fifty slave children on Botten Garden Plantation. 
The description was taken from the letter of a lady who had 
spent the summer of 1855 in the South and who had published 
her observations in the Hartford Republican. She explained it 
thus: “They took hold of hands, forming a circle, and went 
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round a tree, singing, ‘I’m gwine away up yonder, See God, feedin’ 
on de lambs! and When I get ober Jordan, I'll be a hero den.’ ''** 

The women of this same plantation, whom the writer of the 
letter described as very pious as the result of a great revival, 
answered her request for a song by singing a very long hymn, 
having the following refrain: 


“Oh sister, watch dat heart, dat ‘ceitful, 'ceitful heart, 
for I’m gwine home.’’** 


Agreeing with the other authors of slave narratives that the 
songs of slaves were not expressions of joy, the Rev. John Long, 
to illustrate the Negro folk songs as word-pictures of the slave's 
entire sense-experiences, included in his book of sketches the 
following song ‘‘combining the sarcastic and the pathetic ;” 


William Rino sold Henry Silvers; 
Hilo! Hilo! 
Sold him to de Gorgy trader; 
Hilo! Hilo! 
His wife she cried, and children bawled, 
Hilo! Hilo! 
Sold him to de Gorgy trader; 
Hilo! Hilo! 25 


As an example of an original religious composition of the slaves, 
Long cited the following: 


Working all day, 
And part of the night, 
And up before the morning light. 


Chorus—When will Jehovah hear our cry, 
And free the sons of Africa? 2* 


John Thompson, the pious slave who shipped on board a 


whaler in order to evade the clutches of slave-catchers, included 


the following camp-meeting song in his autobiography, explain- 


ing further that three slaves, whom he supposedly helped to 
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escape, used it as a means of bidding farewell to their fellow 
bondmen: 


Farewell my dear brethren, I bid you farewell! 
I am going to travel the way to excel; 

I am going to travel the wilderness through, 
Therefore, my dear brethren, I bid you adieu! 


The thought of our parting doth cause me to grieve, 
So well do I love you; still you must leave; 
Though we live at a distance, and you I no more see, 
On the banks of old Canaan united we will be.?? 

As a fitting conclusion to this treatment of the songs popular 
among Negro slaves, two additional texts written down by 
Solomon Northup will be offered. The first—referred to by him 
as “Old Hog Eye,” “a rather solemn and startling specimen of 
versification, not, however, to be appreciated unless heard in the 
South’’—is as follows: 


Who's been here since I’ve been gone? 
Pretty little gal wid a josey on. 

Hog Eye! 

Old Hog Eye, 

And Hosey too! 


Never see de like since I was born, 
Here come a little gal wid a josey on. 
Hog Eye! 
Old Hog Eye, 
And Hosey too! *8 


This Negro slave musician considered the second folk song 
to be “equally nonsensical, but full of melody . . . as it flows from 
the negro’s mouth”: 


Ebo Dick and Jurdan’s Jo, 
Them two niggers stole my yo.’ 


Chorus. Hop Jim along, 
Walk Jim along, 
Talk Jim along, &c. 
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Old black Dan, as black as tar, 
He dam glad he was not dar. 
Hop Jim along, &c.** 


1 See the unpubl. diss. (Cornell University, 1954) by Margaret Y. Jackson, “An 
Investigation of Biographies and Autobiographies of American Slaves Published 
between 1840 and 1860: Based upon the Cornell Special Slavery Collection.” 

2 Kate E. R. Pickard, The Kidnapped and the Ransomed (Syracuse, 1856), 
p. 294. 

3 Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and My Freedom (New York, 1855), pp. 
284-285. 

4 Lewis Clarke, Narrative of the Sufferings of Lewis Clarke, written by J. C. 
Lovejoy (Boston, 1845), p. 55. 

5 John Brown, Slave Life in Georgia, ed. L. A. Chamerovzow (London, 1855), 
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NEW JERUSALEM AND THE 
PUBLIC UNIVERSAL FRIEND 
(JEMIMA WILKINSON) 


By RUTH UPSON 


STATELY classic house on a hill over looking Keuka 
Lake; a secret grave; a portrait that has mysteriously 
disappeared; a ‘‘walking on the water’ myth; here a 
chair, there a piece of silver; a saddle, a coach: these are scant 
reminders of New Jerusalem and the Public Universal Friend. 
In the County of Yates, State of New York, today will be found 
the names familiar to those who came to the Genesee Country 
with the Friend. The descendents of Comstocks, Hathaways, 
Hunts, Botsfords, Browns, Potters, and Ingrahams still live in 
Yates County, a few of them on the original farms their great- 
great-great grandfathers bought as they came to settle in the land 
“where no intruding foot should enter.” 

Just before the last decade of the eighteenth century on the 
shores of Seneca Lake in New York State, the West of that day, 
a utopian community was established by a strange religious sect, 
the followers of the young woman who called herself the Public 
Universal Friend. This sect settled west of Seneca Lake even 


before the treaties with the Iroquois were completed. It establish- 
ed a prosperous community. After the death of the Friend in 


1819, her followers had met such criticism and maligning that 


they and their descendents withdrew into themselves and cherish- 
ed their own memories of the Friend and her community. They 
kept their records and private knowledge, and never bothered 
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to answer the critics who had written about them so harshly. 
Thus the printed accounts even today reflect the criticism, the 
“myths,” and the difficulties of the Society rather than its glories 
and achievements. 

In the first year of the American Revolution, on October 4, 
1776, that ‘fatal fever” called in 1776 ‘Columbus fever’ struck 
the motherless home of Quaker Jeremiah Wilkinson in Rhode 
Island. His eighth child, Jemima, was seized with typhus. The 
ship of war, Columbus, which had sailed out of Providence, on 
her return had brought with her British prisoners infected with 
this alarming disease, from which many of the inhabitants of 
Providence died. The fever had spread to the town of Cumber- 
land and had attacked the entire Wilkinson family. Jemima 
helped care for the sick, and frequently said that if she were 
attacked she knew she would die. ‘Then she caught the fever and 
a ‘truly interesting and great event” took place, as Jemima herself 
afterwards related. On the second day of her illness, Jemima was 
rendered incapable of helping herself, and the fever continued to 
increase until the fifth day when about midnight she appeared 
to “meet the shock of death which receded the soul.’ She saw 
two archangels descending from the east with golden crowns 
upon their heads, clothed in long white robes, bringing a sealed 
pardon from the living God; and putting their trumpets to their 
mouths, proclaiming: “Room, Room, Room, in the many man- 
sions of eternal glory for thee and for everyone. There is one 
more call, for the eleventh hour is not yet past with them, and 
the day of grace is not yet over with them. . . . The time is at 
hand, when God will lift up his hand a second time to recover 
the remnant of his people whose day is not yet over. The spirit 
of life from God has descended to earth to warn a lost and guilty, 
perishing, dying world to flee from the wrath which is to come 
and give an invitation to the lost sheep of the house of Israel to 
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come home. The spirit of life from God is waiting to assume the 
hody which God has prepared for the spirit to dwell in.” Then 
this memo regarding the fatal fever, written by Jemima and 
found in her Bible years later, relates that at ten in the morning, 
after thirty-six hours of lying in a coma, Jemima “dropped the 
dying flesh and yielded up the ghost and the spirit took full pos- 
session of the body it now animates.” A great prayer was attend- 
ed with such power that the floor trembled under the feet of 
those in the room. 

The relatives and watchers, called in by an alarmed family, 
beheld in amazement this beloved daughter, sister, and neighbor. 
Jemima, aroused from the coma, asked for her clothes, and stat- 
ed that she had perished with the typhus and that her body was 
now inhabited by another spirit sent by God. Her doctor said 
that he knew of one other case such as hers, and that the fever 
was translated to the head so that she arose with different ideas 
than she had when she went to bed with a “general” fever. It is 


not important whether this re-animation of the body of Jemima 
Wilkinson was possible or whether it actually happened. It is 
only important that she herself believed it for forty-three years. 


Jemima had been born on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1752, to Jeremiah and Elizabeth Whipple Wilkinson at their 
old homestead near Martin's Wade, on the Blackstone River, in 
the township of Cumberland, Rhode Island. This little lady was 
the fifth generation on her father’s side in this country. Her first 
American ancestor was a Cavalier, Lieutenant Lawrence Wilkin- 
son, an officer in Charles I’s army, who fled from the England 
of Cromwell to become one of the early subscribers to Roger 
William’s Charter in Rhode Island. Her mother, from an old 
Massachusetts family, was a bright and very capable woman who 
died when Jemima was a child of thirteen or fourteen. A “birth- 
right” Quaker, Jemima was reared as a Quaker. Her schooling 
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was that of the average girl of her times, which did not extend 
far beyond the three R’s. Her father was a prosperous farmer 
and a member of the Rhode Island Council. The eighth child 
of twelve, Jemima was left by the early death of her mother to 
be brought up by her sisters. It was said that she was not remark- 
ably amenable to their control and that she became the ruler 
rather than the ruled. An unusually good-looking girl with black 
hair and fascinating, lustrous, black eyes and an excellent figure, 
Jemima took great pleasure in her clothes and wore the most 
elegant apparel. Until she was sixteen, her mind was engrossed 
with external things, and her considerable reading was mostly 
poetry and romances. She was very fond of dress and gay com- 
pany, and attended nearly all the social parties in her neighbor- 


hood. 


While still in her teens, Jemima came under the influence of 


the Great Awakening, the wave of religious excitement sweep- 


ing New England. Thousands fell under the influence of George 
Whitefield’s preaching in his tremendous open-air meetings. 
Dozens of new religious sects sprang up in New England. One of 
these came to life in Cumberland, and was called the New Light 
Baptists. They rejected church organization and insisted on con- 
stant and direct guidance from Heaven. Jemima, who had heard 
George Whitefield, became a regular attendant of the New 
Light Baptist meetings. She changed greatly. No longer did she 
love gay company and enjoy frivolous books. She became grave 
and sedate, and devoted herself to the study of the Bible. A 
recluse, she refused to go out socially, cast aside her lovely 
clothes, and turned to an intensive study of religious matters. 
The beautiful, dynamic young woman, Jemima Wilkinson, was 
thus prepared for the spiritual rebirth she experienced as she lay 
dying of typhus. 
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The Public Universal Friend did not keep God waiting, but 
after her vision began at once to conduct her ministry. On the 
following Sabbath, a fine New England October day of 1776, she 
left her sick room and attended meeting. Afterwards the congre- 
gation assembled outside the old meeting house near Arnold's 
Mills. When Jemima slowly left the steps and walked to the 
shade of a tree, the crowd followed after her. Here she made her 
maiden speech, the first fruits of her vision. An account found in 
Wilkins Updike’s History of the Episcopal Church in Narragan- 
sett, Rhode Island (Boston, 1907) describes it: 


The whole congregation gathered about her. Her knowledge of 
the scriptures astonished her several friends. Her graceful gestures 
and persuasive language, as their neighbor's child spoke to them upon 
the beauty of virtue and morality, and the utter ugliness of sin, and 
the duty to amend their lives and faithfully discharge every duty, 
taken in conjunction with her strange recovery, the story told by the 
watchers, at the time of her summons, but overall, the mild expression 
of her eyes produced a marked and lasting impression upon her 
hearers. The effect was a mixed one. Some were vexed at what they 
considered her boldness and arrogance. Others were enraptured by her 
set manner of speech and the inflexibility of her countenance. She 
spoke slowly and with distinct enunciation, with great ease; increasing 
fluency, her voice clear, and harmonious, her manner persuasive and 
enthusiastic. Her dress, rich but plain, and a style entirely her own; 
wearing a broad brimmed white beaver hat with low crown and a 
full, light drab cloak or mantle, like those used by university students 
and preachers. 


Thus began the preaching of the Public Universal Friend and 
her attempt to build a better order and world. Her sincerity, her 
earnestness and firm conviction that she had a mission to per- 
form—to rescue the guilty, perishing, wicked world—won many 
converts. She traveled through the adjoining towns and was enter- 
tained in many of the “best” homes. To North and South King- 
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ston, to Seconnet, to Newport, Providence, and over the line to 
New Bedford and Taunton in Massachusetts, the Friend jour- 
neyed. Often she would get off her horse, by the side of the road, 
wherever two or three might gather together, to pray and preach. 
For the next fourteen years the Friend preached in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, winning numerous 
adherents. Meeting houses were erected for her by her converts 
at South Kingston, Rhode Island, and at New Milford, Connec- 
ticut. 

In the journal kept by Ruth Pritchard in 1777 there is an 
account of the Friend's visits to prisoners of war that were quart- 
ered in Rhode Island. Here her title, the Friend, appeared for 
the first time in any of her papers. The name was always used 
by her little flock and by herself. This was her own proper name 
“from the mouth of God.” This account of one of the Friend's 
first missions revealed the admiration which her followers had 
for her from the very start, as well as Jemima’s energetic efforts to 
save the world: 


The Friend of sinners began to serve in the year 1777 when this 
nation was all in arms and America had embroiled her hands in 
human blood....The Friend was not staid by guards of armed men, 
she went through to visit the poor and prisoners in their chains. 
Naked swords shook over the Friend, she was not in terror because 
of the mighty power of the Lord. 


At first she was content to preach, but by 1780 she began to 
separate in practice and doctrine from her Quaker upbringing. 
She was read out of Quaker meeting. For the Quakers it became 
a “cause for stumbling” to attend one of Jemima’s meetings. Her 
followers called themselves the Society of United Friends and 
began to keep their own records. The Death Book of the Society 
was started in 1780 with the first entry, the death of Susannah 
Potter, daughter of Judge William and Penelope Hazard Potter 
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of South Kingston, Rhode Island. Jemima’s Society grew to num- 
ber several hundred members, including many of her own family. 
Her father narrowly escaped being read out of meeting for 
attending her meetings. The Friend compiled in a little hand- 
made book a list of ninety-six women who were members of the 
Society: the wives, daughters and sisters of the male members. 
These women were the core of her Society. Jemima was really a 
feminist. It was the habit of the Friend’s followers to add them- 
selves to her solmen procession and to ride in state from meeting 
to meeting. On her religious journeys Judge William Potter 
usually rode beside her; and then her followers two by two, on 
horseback, made up a rather impressive procession. 

Jemima’s fame down through one hundred and seventy-five 
years has rested on the “myths” about her professed miracles. 
Persistently one good story has stuck to her name, the tale about 
her walking on the water. Rumors circulated that Jemima 
claimed to be divine and that she could perform miracles. Soon 
the crowds requested from her a sign of her divinity. At this 
request, runs the “myth,” Jemima told her audience to gather 
on the banks of a nearby river the following Sunday. The day 
arrived, the river banks were crowded with thousands of people 
who had collected from all quarters to see the miracle. Presently 
her carriage drove up. Jemima alighted and preached a sermon. 
Then she asked the crowds several times if they believed that 
she could walk upon the water. Overjoyed at what was surely to 
come, the crowd chorused, ‘Yes, yes, we believe.” Jemima replied, 
“If you believe I can, there is no need of my doing it,” and calmly 
getting into her coach drove away. This tale provoked laughter 
and admiration for one hundred and seventy-five years and gave 
her the reputation of a lovely young faker. It is nearly all that 
is still remembered about Jemima. Many are the rivers and lakes 
where this famous event is reported to have taken place: the 
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Housatonic River near New Milford, Connecticut; the Taunton 
River, Massachusetts; a pond near South Kingston, Rhode Island; 
the Schuykill River near Philadelphia; as well as New York's 
Seneca and Keuka Lakes. 

In 1782, the Public Universal Friend decided to carry her 
mission to Pennsylvania. She had covered her section of New 
England, and now the spirit moved her to go to Philadelphia. 
In front of Judge William Potter’s mansion in South Kingston, 
Rhode Island, the Friend, now thirty, mounted her horse and 
with a group of her followers set out for Philadelphia. This 
unusual party arrived at Worcester, seventeen miles from Phila- 
delphia, in October, and stayed at the home of one David Wag- 
goner. From the Waggoner farm, the Friend journeyed into 
Philadelphia where she attracted great attention and preached 
in the largest Methodist meeting house, St. George’s Chapel. 
Here she was heard by thousands of Philadelphians. The Secre- 
tary of the French Legation, the Marquis de Barbe-Marbois, 
went to hear her and was very much impressed by her sincerity 
and beauty. In his diary he wrote at great length about her. This 
diary was published many years later in a book entitled Our 
Revolutionary Forefathers (New York, 1929) by Francois Barbe- 
Marbois. The Marquis and a party of Frenchmen went to hear 
her to satisfy their curiosity. When the French noblemen 
entered, the people made way for them, but Jemima did not seem 
to notice them at all. The Marquis thought that her clear 
enunciation was doubtless one reason for her success. Finally she 
looked up and directed her remarks at the Frenchmen; 


Amongst those who listen to me, how few have been led here by a 
desire for their salvation. Curiosity attracts them, they wish to be able 
to tell of extraordinary things when they return to their own country. 
Do these strangers believe that their presence in the house of the 
Lord flatters me? Do not seek me, do not listen to me, unless you are 
touched by grace. Go away, no longer profane this temple, if you 
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are still in the snares of the infernal angel. But if you are disposed to 
enter into the way of salvation, if my discourses have softened your 
hearts, if I can snatch a single one of you from the danger he runs, 
1 have not come too great a distance to bring light and you have not 
traveled too long a road in seeking it. 

Success had attended the Friend’s efforts to rescue the perish- 
ing world, but so had bitter and violent criticism. Her claim that 
a new spirit had taken possession of the body of Jemima Wilkin- 
son led to a great deal of ridicule. Her followers were a strange 
people set apart from others in their determination to save the 
world. Although the Friend’s principles were on the whole 
similar to the Quaker teachings, they differed in several respects. 
She observed Saturday as a holy day, but in order not to trespass 
on others’ sabbath, she also observed Sunday. Then as her Society 
developed, she began more and more to adopt the rule of celibacy 
for her followers. These rules about marriage were not rigidly 
enforced by the Friend, but the offender went down a step or so 
in her opinion thereafter. It was a personal decision made by a 
member. There was in her Society an inner circle of the faithful 
men and women who remained celibate to the end—perhaps a 
hundred or so of them. 

After the Revolution, the Friend began to form a plan to 
established a community of her own in a wilderness where no 
intruding foot should enter. Criticism and hostility must have 
convinced the Friend that, to lead a religious life such as she was 
preaching, this community should be established in the West. 
The Friend envisioned a free place with no slavery or indentured 
servants. The land was to be purchased by a common purse to 
which each member had contributed according to his ability. 
The land thus procured would be distributed to all faithful 
members according to their needs. New York’s Genesee Country 
was selected by the Friend and her followers for her religious 
community. In 1786 several scouts, one of whom was the Friend's 
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own brother, Jeptha, went out from New England and Pennsyl- 
vania to examine the land. The land that was purchased by the 
common purse lay along the west side of Seneca Lake and was 
between the Phelps and Gorham land and New York State's 
Military tract. Here the Friend’s Society made the first settlement 
in 1788. 

About three or four hundred of the Friend’s followers 
decided to follow her to New Jerusalem. The first group of 
twenty-five men and women traveled by way of the Mohawk 
River and Woods Creek toward the Finger Lakes. When these 
twenty-five pioneers reached the foot of Seneca Lake in August, 
1788, they not only looked but they listened. It was the noise of 
the falling waters from the outlet of Keuka Lake which called 
them to the west side of Seneca. Exploring this outlet for about 
a mile and a half, they found a magnificent mill-site with a water- 
fall of about forty-five feet. Climbing up the abrupt, steep, shale 
walls of the outlet, they struck into the forest and located a site 
on a knoll overlooking the lake, a scant mile west from its shore 
and slightly south of the outlet. They cleared twelve acres and 
sowed it largely to wheat. This wheat crop was the first of the 
famous wheat of the Genesee, the “bread basket of the nation.” 

Some of this early group, including Judge William Potter and 
Thomas Hathaway, returned to New England before the winter 
set in. Those who remained had a trying time: they had to 
subsist mainly on the provisions they had brought with them, 


eked out with such additions of game as the forest supplied. 


In February, Elizabeth Holmes, wife of Jeddediah, died—in the 
language of the Death Book, she “left time.” In the vast, roadless 
forest of western New York, there were but twelve acres cleared. 
The sorrowing friends chose the knoll of these cleared acres for 
her burial place. There were no boards to make a coffin; so they 
hollowed out a log, and closed it with a lid made from bark and 
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slabs. This unmarked grave, for the Friend did not believe in 
the vanity of tombstones, lies today on City Hill which was to be 
a city, and today is a small, well fenced, tenderly cared-for city 
of the dead. 

These first settlers had the usual disagreements. In reply to 
reports of general dissatisfaction, the Friend wrote from Worcester 
to James Parker not to “be weary of well doing.” In this same 
letter to the New Country by Judge William, she set out her idea 
for New Jerusalem:— 


I have long prayed that there might be a peaceable habitation for 
me and my friends to dwell somewhere....If there could be a suf- 
ficient tract of land procured and purchased for friends and a town- 
ship laid out where none but friends hold any title or possessions 
there, I should be willing to dwell what few remaining days I may 
spend here in time for my soul hath long dwelt with them that hate 
peace....and as for coming to the New Country to dwell with 
revilers, I cannot. 


The year 1790 was an important one for the Friend's Settle- 
ment on Seneca Lake. Jemima arrived in March after a two-week 
journey up the Susquehanna from Worcester, and was met at 
Catherine’s Town, now Montour, by many of her followers. This 
company came up the eastern shore of the lake where she was 
met by two batteaux, laden with more friends. Then they crossed 
to Friends’ Landing on the west side of the lake, near what 1s 
now Dresden. “All those in walking health assembled to meet 
her,” recorded an old diary. Many had not seen her for three 
years. It was a great day. “Came on shore, all safe, to our great 
joy,” said the diary. 

The Public Universal Friend was thirty-eight years old when 
she stepped ashore there at Friends’ Landing. Her arrival greatly 
encouraged her followers, for she was the heart of her community, 


This same year, 1790, saw the erection of « saw mill and a grist 
mill on the outlet. These mills played an important part in many 
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pioneer settlements of the Genesee: early settlers for miles around 
brought their grain to be ground at the Friends’ Mill. Two 
hundred and sixty persons were reported by the 1790 census at 
the Friends’ Settlement. New Jerusalem was established. 

The Indians still had hunting and fishing privileges in this 
country and were generally ill-disposed toward whites, because they 
were being stirred up by the scheming land companies as well as 
the British who were still at Fort Niagara. Jemima had been in 
the New Country but a year, when past her door marched five 
hundred Seneca warriors on their way to treat with the United 
States Government at Newtown (Elmira). With them were many 
famous Indians; Red Jacket, the great orator; Cornplanter; Good 
Peter, the Indian preacher; as well as the Reverend Mr. Kirkland, 
the white missionary. They encamped at the Friends’ Landing. 
Good Peter wished to have an interview with the Friend, so he 
called at the house and asked her to speak to them. She went 


down to the landing-place to meet the chiefs. Then she preached 


to them, and the Indians listened with great attention and respect, 


though doubtless with little understanding, for only the two inter- 
preters and Mr. Kirkland could understand English. 

Tradition has it that Good Peter turned away in disgust, 
because she did not have the supernatural power to understand 
the address in Indian dialect he made after hers. However, the 
Indians were always cordial to the Friend. Singly and in large 
delegations, they often called at the Friend’s house, and when 
hunting in the vicinity, they kept the Friend’s larder well sup- 
plied with venison. In 1794, when an Indian treaty was made, the 
Indians came to get Jemima to take her with them to Canan- 
daigua. There she preached to a large group of Indians and 
pioneers from the text, “Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created us all?” The Indians were greatly pleased with 
this discourse, and pronounced the Friend, ‘“‘a great Woman 
Preacher.” In the Yates County Historical Museum in Penn Yan 
today are a pair of saddle-baskets woven by the Senecas from reed 
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for the Friend to carry as she traveled on her missions in the New 
Country. They were given her by the Senecas in return for the 
kindness she had shown the Indians. 

Trials and tribulations aplenty were to come to the Friend and 
her community in New Jerusalem. The difficulties concerning 
land, intricate and involved, perhaps need no explanation. The 
Friend's plan of distribution according to the need and ability 
of the followers did not work. The men who had put the largest 
amounts of money into the common purse demanded that the 
land be distributed according to the share each had contributed. 
Over this issue, several leaders of the Society left, including 
Judge William Potter, James Parker, and Benedict Robinson. 

Jemima had not come to the New Country to “live with revil- 
ers.’ As soon as she saw that trouble was ahead, she planned to 
move herself and her faithful followers. Before they had come 
to the Genesee, Thomas Hathaway and Benedict Robinson had 


bought from Phelps and Gorham a township for themselves which 


lay ten or twelve miles west of Seneca Lake near Keuka and 
which today is the Yates County township of Jerusalem. In 1791, 
the Friend and Sarah Richards selected a location in Hathaway 
and Robinson’s township, and in 1792, Sarah Richards bought 
1400 acres from Hathaway and Robinson in behalf of the Friend. 
In the Spring of 1794, after four years on Seneca, the Friend 
moved her household to Keuka, and many of the faithful accom- 
panied her. Here she and her household lived in a log house until 
1814. Then, for the last five years of her life, she lived in the 
lovely house that was built for her by her followers. It is still an 
imposing place, now privately owned, overlooking Keuka Lake. 
An unlucky fate attended Jemima’s real-estate dealings; this new 
land too became the subject of litigation because of a clause in 
Sarah Richards’ will. In the end, the Friend was vindicated by 
the courts but not until after her death. 

The personal possessions of the Public Universal Friend were 
usually the best that could be obtained. Her robes, her dressing 
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case, the furnishings of her house were always of exceptionally 
good material and workmanship. One of the stories told about 
Jemima in Yates County tries to account for this. When she saw 
something she liked that one of her followers had, she would 


, 


say, “The Friend hath need of that,’”’ and take it. Once she was 
riding along the road and saw an excellent team of oxen being 
used in the field. “The Friend hath need of those oxen,” said 
the Friend, and henceforth they were found in her fields. Jemima 
persuaded the Browns to free their Negro cook, Chloe, for the 
Friend did not believe in slavery. Chloe, who was a marvelous 
cook, immediately joined the Friend’s household and spent the 
rest of her life cooking for her. 

Toward the end of her life, Jemima consented to have her 
portrait painted for the comfort of the faithful when she should 
have ‘‘left time.” This portrait was to be destroyed by the last 
remaining follower and was to be shown to none but the faithful. 
Jemima had suffered long years from the dropsy and had lost her 
good looks; perhaps this loss prompted the request. However, the 
family in whose hands the portrait was could not bring them- 
selves to destroy it; and together with the old letters, diaries, and 
records, the portrait was cherished in an old house in Yates 
County for many years. Even now, only a favored few have seen 
the portrait. Upon the death of the Public Universal Friend in 
1819 she was secretly buried by two of her followers. In each 


generation, two descendents of those who had buried her were to 


know where the grave was. Today the burial-place is still one of 


the mysteries connected with New Jerusalem and the Friend. 


Notes The author is at work on a longer manuscript about Jemima 
which contains an extensive bibliography. Since space is limited here 
and the sources are mainly unprinted material, she has included no 
bibliography. 


Editor’s note: Traditions about this early heroine of N. Y. State 
have been used by Carl Carmer in two books: Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum (1936) and a novel called Genesse Fever (1940). 





Y. L. CAHAN 
AND JEWISH FOLKLORE 


By RUTH RUBIN 


I 


Shiudies Vegn Yidisher Folksshafung (Studies in Yiddish Folk- 
lore), Y. L. Cahan, Yidisher Visnshaftlekher Institut- 
YIVO, New York, 1952, 374 pages, ed. Max Weinreich. 


HE above volume embraces twenty-nine chapters, a pre- 
face, and an epilogue. It represents all of the remaining 
theoretical works of Yehude-Leyb Cahan, eminent Yiddish 
folklorist, covering forty years of tireless activity as collector, 
research worker, teacher, lecturer. The first five chapters are given 
chronologically in order of their appearance in print. The remain- 
ing twenty-four, published here for the first time, consist of frag- 
ments of manuscripts, outlines of projected papers, correspond- 
ence, bibliographical data, notes and comments on folksongs, 
folktales, etc.,—in short, everything of a theoretical nature per- 
taining to Yiddish folklore that Cahan had ever written. 
Self-taught, Cahan was a scholar of high caliber, with a broad 
universal approach to his chosen field. Everything he wrote bears 
the mark of the aesthete and his scrupulous attention to detail. 
Although this single volume is hardly representative of Cahan’s 
varied and manifold accomplishments, it will introduce the 
student of folklore to a folklorist of wide experience and knowl- 
edge, as well as a warm and colorful personality. 
The Yiddish Scientific Institute-YIVO, was founded in Vilna 
in 1925. Cahan became associated with it at its inception and was 
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chosen to head its Committee on Folklore. In 1930, Cahan visited 
Vilna to instruct a group of folklore collectors. World War II 
saw the destruction of the European center of the Institute. 
Among the countless victims were most of its staff members and 
correspondents. Most of its collections were lost forever and its 
European activities brought to an end in 1940. Several years 
later, YIVO resumed its activities in the United States. 
Yehude-Leyb Cahan was born in Vilna, Lithuania, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1881. When he was eight years old, his family moved to 
Warsaw, Poland, and there, at the age of fifteen, Cahan began 
collecting Yiddish folksongs. In 1901, he went to London, where 
prior to the Russo-Japanese War, he had ample opportunities to 
collect Yiddish folksongs among the immigrants from tension- 
torn Czarist Russia. In 1904, Cahan came to New York, where 
he lived until his death, on April 3, 1937. Here, among the many 
immigrants from East European lands, Cahan energetically con- 
tinued to collect at first Yiddish folksongs, and then later folk- 
tales, humorous anecdotes, epigrams, superstitions, customs and 
beliefs. However, his work as a collector of Yiddish folksongs 
remains basic and his most important contribution to Jewish 
folklore, especially in the area of Yiddish ballads and love songs, 
in which he specialized. “Yiddish folksong . . . is perhaps as old 
as the Yiddish language,” he wrote .. . “It is certainly older than 
the oldest literary documents which have been discovered so far’ 
(p. 194). As for the love songs, Cahan considered them “the most 


beautiful and most important category of Yiddish folksong ” (p. 
41). 


Simultaneously with his collecting activity, Cahan conducted 


a broad comparative research into the folklore of more than a 
score of other nations, revealing the universal ties of Yiddish 
folklore to the folklore of other peoples. He applied this scientific 
method to all the forms of folklore material which he gathered. 
His knowledge in this area was rather comprehensive, and this 
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volume contains considerable bibliographical data that relates 


Yiddish folklore to parallels and variants of more than a score 
of European and Asian peoples. His emphasis on comparative 
work, his familiarity with the current folkloristic literature, as 
well as with half a dozen languages which gave him easy access 
to this literature in Europe, are felt in every area of Yiddish 
folklore that he handled: children’s songs, riddle songs, dance 
songs, Marriage songs, tales, humorous anecdotes, and of course 
love songs and ballads. 

He was the first to treat Yiddish love songs as a product of two 
distinct periods of Jewish settlement: the older, which he traced 
back to 15th and 16th-century Germany; and the modern, which 
relates to 19th-century East Europe. Cahan’s observations and 
conclusions on the above are contained in Chapter four (pp. 
69-88), which was originally published as a preface to a collec- 
tion of 187 folksongs which appeared in several issues of the 
YIVO Quarterly Pinkes (New York, 1927-8), and in 1930 as a 
separate publication. This departure from the accepted theory 
current at that time among writers on Yiddish literature and 
folklore—that Yiddish love song was the exclusive product of East 
Europe of the 19th century, was noted earlier, however, in Cahan’s 
essay which prefaced his first two volumes of Yiddish folksongs 
(Yidishe Folkslider), published in Warsaw in 1912, later re-pub- 
lished in New York in 1920. These contain 331 texts and 175 
tunes, 130 of which are love songs. 

This collection and the introductory essay were Cahan’s first 
appearance in print. The essay in particular (Chapter 1, pp. 9-43), 
made it immediately apparent that the Yiddish folklore field had 
become enriched not only with a meticulous collector of Yiddish 
folksongs, but also a theoretical folklorist of first rank. In it, 
Cahan presented his definitions of folk song, popular song, com- 
posed song in folk style; he discussed origins, variants, parallels, 
and demonstrated his knowledge of folksong and folklore litera- 
ture of Europeans and other peoples. 
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Cahan himself, as well as his students who followed, treated 
this initial essay as a basic point of departure for work in the 
field. And although in later years, Cahan was compelled to move 
away from some of those early definitions and views in the light 
of his own cumulative experience as collector, research worker, 
and teacher, we are moved to deep admiration for him as the 
folklore scholar who was never static, but constantly grappling 
with the problems of his chosen scientific profession. 

Defining Yiddish folksong and its environment, in this essay 
Cahan wrote: “The main wellspring of these hidden treasures of 
Yiddish folk-poetry is Russia .. . where in different eras and cir- 
cumstances... these old yet ever young songs were created; where 
over a period of centuries they had been continuously undergoing 
changes in form and content.” (p. 9) 

Towards the last decade of the 19th century, Cahan observed 
the shifting of the population from the small towns to the large 
cities. He noted the changes it wrought in Yiddish folksong; and 
although he conceded that life in the big city was on a “higher 
cultural level,” he yearned for the fast-disappearing “old . . . pure 

. sad” .. . Yiddish folksongs of the backward rural areas. (p. 10) 
Cahan for many years clung tenaciously to his conception of 
folklore as being the exclusive product of the backward strata of 
the people, maintaining that “the creations of the more developed 
strata of the people and individuals remain excluded” (p. 136). 

Negating the premise that “folksong [is] subject to all the 
conditions and manifests all the phenomena of growth and 


change” (Phillips Barry), Cahan often rejected many historical 


and topical folksongs which were current among the people 


during his own generation. On occasion, he ridiculed the short- 
lived songs that treated pogroms, conflagrations, disasters, catas- 
trophes, etc. He even derided the widespread popularity of such 
songs as “The Triangle Fire’ (150 girls were burned to death in 
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a shirtwaist sweatshop factory on New York’s East Side in 1911) 
and the “Sinking of the Titantic” (1912), both current among 
Yiddish-speaking Jews in the United States prior to World War 
I (p. 56). 

In this early period, Cahan also declined to accept into his 
definition of folksong any song of literary origin, even though 
such may have been current among the people and ‘‘folklorized” 
by them over a period of time. Twenty-four years later, however, 
in a letter to his gifted follower in Vilna, Shmuel-Zaynvl Pipe, 
dated October 7, 1936, he wrote: 


. . » Actually there is no basic difference between a song which was 
created among the lower strata of the people and a literary song or 
composed song in folk style adopted by the folk and which, over a 
period of years, has become a folksong . . . Truth to say, we cannot 
always determine from a folksong whether its origin was folk or lit- 
erary. In my own collections, both the new and the old, there are a 
good number of songs, which I am sure are of a literary origin. To 
some, I later even found the source and the actual names of the 
authors. But this does not mean that they cease to be folksongs, for in 
their long process of being sung among the people, they were so 
well worked over and recreated that it is hard to discern their origin. 
They possess practically all the earmarks of true folksongs. And that 
is why they have a scientific value, not only for social research, but 
also for psychologists and cultural historians. (p. 339) 


In another letter to Pipe that same year, dated December 17th, 
Cahan further simplifies the definition of a folksong: “All you 


have to determine is, whether the song has ‘been sung over a 
period of time among the people and especially, whether its 
content reflects the so-called ‘collective folk psychology’ of the 
people. If it does, then it is a folksong.” (p. 342). 

Had Cahan entertained the above views ten years earlier, his 
review of Shmuel Lehman's collection Arbet un Frayhayt (Work 
and Freedom), published in Warsaw in 1921, might not have 
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been so caustic. Samuel Lehman, who met his death at the hands 
of the Nazis, was a contemporary of Cahan’s and a folklore- 
collector in Poland of considerable accomplishments. He collected 
and published Yiddish children’s songs, games, rhymes, work 
songs, songs of the Warsaw underworld, folk tales. Most of the 
songs contained in this particular collection which Cahan review- 
ed in 1926 (Chapter 3, here pp. 54-69), were gathered by Lehman 
in Warsaw during 1903-06. Although Cahan concedes that Leh- 
man “has done a very worthwhile thing if only that he has given 
us a special collection of such songs as were sung among the people 
during the freedom movement in Czarist Russia” (p. 54), he 
describes the greater portion of these songs as “wornout social 
songs of known and unknown poets . . . imitations . . . for agita- 
tional purposes . . . adapted tunes from older folksongs. . . foreign 
tunes and themes which did not originate in the folk, but were 
simply brought in from the outside, with the help of literature, 


by labor-agitators and unknown song-writers.” (p. 55) 


The mere possibility of known authorship, impelled Cahan to 
reject such songs as “true’’ folk songs. Yet a decade later, in a 
letter to the same Pipe, dated May 5, 1936, he wrote: 


I feel that the newer songs also of this type should not be overlooked; 
I mean the four-five work songs which you have transcribed and 
which are in the main, as you indicate, of literary origin (by Edel- 
shtat) ... The literary songs which have come down from literature 
to the people and become true folksongs there, we now need very 
much. We need them, firstly, for comparative work with the older 
work songs which also sprang from the people, and secondly, in order 
to research the folk elements which have settled both in the literary 
as well as the newer work songs, which were sung over a period of 
time by the broad masses. (p. 334) 


This was a distinct departure from his remarks in his review 
of Lehman's collection of work songs, where though on the one 
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hand he concedes that these songs (by Edelshtat, Winchevsky and 
others)* “were already sung by the people long before the Russo- 
Japanese War and much before the beginning of the so-called 
freedom-movement in Czarist Russia” (p. 62), he nevertheless 
proceeded to refer to them as quoted above. 

Cahan’s preoccupation with the problem of a true definition 
of folksong, or a definition of “true” folksong as it differs from 
popular song or composed song in folk style, often led him, in his 
first years as a Yiddish folksong collector, to a form of fetishism 
for the “simple,” the “pure,” and the “old.” It resulted in a 
selectiveness in collecting his material, and although he always 
entertained a deep affection for the individuals who so readily 
shared their treasures with him, he often sat in judgment of their 
collective product. In guiding his students in methodology and 
selection of material in their collecting of Yiddish folklore, Cahan 


sé 


warned them that: “ ... One should not forget that the common 
folk is not selective in the songs that it chooses to sing . . . it does 


not discriminate between that which is a folksong and that which 


is not. It sings anything that comes along.” ** (p. 10) His aesthetic 


taste often interfered with his tasks as collector; and on occasion 
he confused his students, who, on the one hand were using his 
basic essay and his personal guidance as a handbook in their 
work, and on the other hand, were moving towards an inde- 
pendent position as folklorists, through their own cumulative 
experience in the field. An important point here too is the fact, 
that whereas Cahan resided in America, his students continued 
to live and work in East Europe, at that time the main source 
of Yiddish folklore materials. 

Another important work in Yiddish folklore was Cahan’s 
contribution to Yiddish secular folktales. Chapter twenty-one 
deals with “Cahan’s Yidishe Folks Mayses,” (Cahan’s Yiddish 
Folk Tales), which first appeared in several issues of the YIVO 
Pinkes in 1927-8 and later were published separately in 1931. 
Most of these tales were gathered by Cahan “in America, among 
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the simple folk, where oral traditions are not yet altogether 
vanished from the folk memory.”’ (p. 240) 

“We cannot even begin to discuss the problem of folktales,” 
writes Cahan ‘“‘without becoming involved in all the problems 


which are tied up with this matter’ (of comparative work), “‘for 


all of our tales, the secular as well as the ethical-religious, are 
often tied in with world tales and themes. We cannot consider 
one without the other.” (p. 246) “Because of this international 
origin of our folk tales” . . . Cahan continues, “it will perhaps 
not be exaggerating to say, that the most interesting material of 
all of Yiddish folklore are the folktales—interesting both scien- 
tifically and artistically . . . The further away we go from our 
own era and literature, the further we go into the past of our 
people’s history, ever richer must become the various branches 
of our oral traditions, ever richer and varied our secular tales 
which were current among the people . . . which in different 
times were gotten from the international treasure-chest of tales, 
from which other peoples also have taken their share” ... (p. 248) 

Chapter twenty-two then proceeds to give us bibliographical 
data of folktales from England, Germany, France, Denmark, 
Scotland, Ireland, Italy, Hungary, Poland, Finland, Lithuania, 
Russia, Latvia, Roumania, Bohemia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Norway, 
Turkey, and other countries—representing sources which Cahan 
had researched in his quest for parallels or variants of the Yiddish 
folktales he had collected. These are then followed by direct 
references to parallels of thirty-six Yiddish folktales contained 


x 


in his collections. 

Scattered throughout the volume, in direct references and 
in footnotes prepared by the editor, we meet Cahan’s predeces- 
sors and his contemporaries in the field of nineteenth-century 
Yiddish folklore and folksong. Certainly, for the serious student 
of folklore, this single volume should serve as an invaluable 
introduction and guide to Yiddish folklore research. It should 
prove especially useful to the student of Yiddish folklore in 
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America, for Cahan believed that “here in America, there is still 
to be found a rich, and what is basic, a varied Yiddish folklore 
which still lives . . . in the depths of the people, often hidden 
even from the most skillful folklorist.” (p. 127) 

Forty years of activity in a specific field is a long time, and 
Cahan was creative, efficient, and industrious. When his desk was 
opened after his death, it was full of unfinished manuscripts, 
plans for future work, projects in outline, fragments of com- 
ments and notes—all indicative of a broad horizon of endeavor 
which he had outlined for himself for many years to come. Two 
years before his death, he had written to Pipe: “I am working 


now on my own collections, putting them in order, both the 
published material and that which I still have in manuscript— 


all together they will come to about one thousand texts of all 
kinds. I am preparing it for publication in the hope that some 
day there will be someone to publish it. You can see from this 
that it will more or less represent my collections covering a 
period of forty years.’ (pp. 318-9). 

But what a cruel tragedy unfolds from the letter written, two 
years after his death, by the YIVO in Vilna on February 17, 1939, 
to Cahan’s widow Miriam. And how painful it is to learn from 
the epilogue by the editor Dr. Max Weinreich that “it was not 
decreed that this comprehensive project should be realized” (p. 
361). In the summer of 1939, the war broke out. In 1940 the 
work of YIVO in Vilna was abruptly terminated. The devoted 
students who had worked so tenderly and carefully in assembl- 
ing Cahan’s works—Nechama Epshteyn and Shmuel-Zaynvl Pipe 
—were among the war’s countless victims. All of Cahan’s collec- 
tions, manuscripts which were being readied for the printers to 
constitute a six-volumed project of Yehude-Leyb Cahan’s Col- 
lected Works, were destroyed. Also ravaged was the entire folk- 
lore library of some two thousand volumes which Miriam Cahan 
had presented as a gift to the YIVO in Vilna, after Cahan’s death. 
Of the contemplated works, only the volume of folktales managed 
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to be published in 1940. The present volume represents material 
left in New York, which was eventually to have been the volume 
on the theoretical works of Cahan. 

In Cahan we have a combination of many professions and 
talents. He was carrier and folksong collector, research worker 
and theoretical folklorist, teacher and guide. It may be that on 
occasion the role of one interfered with the task of the other, 
but this is merely a ripple on the expanse of Cahan’s total accom- 
plishments. His constant emphasis of comparative work as it 
related to Jewish folklore brought Yiddish folklore and folksong 
into the stream of world folklore. “We must begin with Yiddish 
folklore . . . we must conclude with general folklore,”” he wrote. 
(p. 305). In this way, he scientifically drew the lines of univer- 
sality which bind the folklore of all peoples with one another. 

I should like to conclude this brief survey of the “Shtudyes”, 
with Cahan’s own concluding remarks to his introductory essay 
referred to earlier and which prefaced his first published collec- 
tions of Yiddish folksongs in 1912. These remarks contain the 
warm human approach which seems to me to be essential in the 
work of the folklorist who survives only by virtue of his constant 
sipping of the nectar from the flowers that are the folk. 

“As long as I live,’ wrote Cahan addressing himself to his in- 
formants “I will never forget those Saturday evenings, those dear 
sweet hours when we sat together ... and you sang such sweet 
songs to me .. . songs which revealed the innermost secrets of your 
heart, your yearning and love, your sorrows and your joys. Never, 
never will I forget them. Now, everything that you sang for me 
and confided in me through the long fifteen years of my collec- 


tor’s activity, I give to the public. Let the world get acquainted 
with an important part of Yiddish folk-poetry. Let the Jewish 


poet and tone artist gain inspiration from the wellspring of the 
people. Let the fresh unspoiled Yiddish folksong be heard again!” 


(p. 42.) 
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Notes: 

* David Edelsthat and Morris Winchevsky were Yiddish poets who 
lived and wrote in the United States during the ’80’s and '90’s of the 
past century. A number of their poems were set to music by anony- 
mous composers and gained widespread popularity among Jewish 
working men and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 

** It is interesting to quote here, Carl Sandburg’s definition of 
a folksong, as it is given in his book of poems entitled The People, 
Yes (New York, 1936), 

The gang in its working clothes 
the picnic bunch in its best bib and tucker 
hicks from the sticks and big town hicks 
they sing whatever they want to 
and it may be The Old Rugged Cross 
or The Old Gray Mare or a late hit. 
They are hit by the hit songs. 
It’s a hit only when it hits them. 
They soon drop it like a hot potato 
or they hold on to it for keeps. 
And whenever they keep changing a song 
with tunes twisted forty ways 
and new verses you never heard of— 
at last then it’s a folk song. 
YIDISHER FOLKLORE, A Journal of Jewish Folklore Issued 
by the Y. L. Cahan Folklore Club of the YIVO, New York, 
No. 1, January 1954. 

On September 18, 1931, Yehude-Leyb Cahan, eminent Yid- 
dish folklorist wrote to one of his students in Vilna: “We very 
much need a little folklorist journal, even if it were only to have 
sixteen pages to an issue, where we could publish . . . smaller 
folkloristic works . . . comments and notes to single songs, tales, 
superstitions, etc., . . . questions and answers to collectors. . . 
examples of collected material, critical articles . . . generally all 
about the . . . business that has to do with folklore.” 

On January, 1954, the first issue of such a Yiddish “little 
journal”, hand-typed and photo-offset, made its appearance under 
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the auspices of the Y. L. Cahan Folklore Club of the YIVO in 
New York. The Y. L. Cahan Club was organized in 1948 by a 
group of New York students who were taking the summer course 
in “Yiddish Folk Literature and Yiddish Folklore”, given by 
Dr. Max Weinriech at the University of California that year. In 
its “Statement of Aims” given in this little journal, the Club 
states that since ‘‘considerable folklore material has been salvaged 
and new material collected in centers of emigration since the 
tragic destruction by the Nazis of the bulk of Yiddish-speaking 
Jewry and its folklorists and collectors”, this publication is to be 
“devoted to hitherto unpublished material of all genres of Jewish 
folklore and certain objects of ethnographic interest. Previously 
recorded variants will be referred to, wherever possible. Biblio- 
graphical news and replies to readers’ inquiries will be regular 
features. Readers are invited to contribute material.” 

The twenty-four pages of this first issue contain eleven texts 
and tunes of folksongs, several items related to “games, customs 
and beliefs of American Jewish children”, paper cutouts used as 
window decorations in Eastern Galicia during the Shevuos holi- 
day, two folk tales, six humorous stories, a section devoted to 
maps and nicknames for towns, half a dozen folk beliefs and 
superstitions from Podolia, and several other items. In the sec- 
tion under “Bibliographical Notes’, eight current publications 
dealing with various aspects of Jewish folklore are briefly review: 
ed. On the whole, the above material is concisely given, well 
documented, and carefully edited. The serious scholarly ap 
proach is also evident. 

I should like to congratulate this first modest effort and con- 
clude with the hope expressed by Yehude-Leyb Cahan in 1931, 
when he first projected such a little journal for folklorists in the 


field, that “perhaps some day this little journal will grow up 


into something worth while.” x 





HUNTER’S GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


By NATHANIEL R. HOWELL 


N a secluded spot, miles from any form of industry, lying 
between Spring and Bald hills of the terminal moraine in 
Suffolk County, New York, there is a small clearing. 

Long before the white man saw this spot, the Indians—the 
Montauks, Shinnecocks, and other neighboring tribes—met here 
for a grand hunt and pow-pow. From the base of Spring Hill, 
known by the Indians as Mananeta Hill, a spring of crystal clear- 
ness furnished water for a little rivulet, where man and beast were 
wont to quench their thirst. In those days, lofty pines swayed in 
the breeze. Sassafras and pepperidge trees thrived in the damp 
earth. Many stalwart oaks gave shade to those who paused to rest 
on the trail. Some of these trees still stand as reminders of the 
past. 

If the results of the hunt were good, then the Indians had a 
great feast there at which deer and other game were roasted. When 
they had eaten their fill, they sat around the council fire discuss- 
ing their common enemies, the Indians of New England, and the 
payments of wampum as demanded by the Pequots as tribute. 

As time rolled on, the Indians grew fewer and fewer in num- 
ber: The white men became masters of the iand; they discovered 
that this was an ideal place to meet people from the north and 
the south part of the island. In the valleys and marshes around 
these hills, the deer came to feed. The first known white man to 
make use of this spot was Hunter John (Tuttle). He had come 
from Southold, Long Island, before the Revolution and was one 
of the first settlers of Speonk, which is a small village on the south 
side of Long Island. He, his sons, and his kinsmen from the north 
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side, gathered here. They walked or rode horseback to their an- 
nual big hunt. It was in the fall when all the farm work had been 
done. 

After the hunt was over, they roasted a deer and prepared a 
bountiful repast. While eating, they talked about those they knew, 
the things that had happened, their cattle, their grain, their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. They swapped stories that created much 
laughter, and altogether it was a joyous time for everybody. 

Hunter John passed to the Great Beyond. His sons carried on. 
Others were invited. About 100 years ago, they concluded it would 
be well to organize. The present association was formed, and the 
first president was the grandson of Hunter John, Uncle Wells Tut- 
tle of Eastport. Over 30 years he presided, to be followed by his 
son, Uncle Frank Tuttle, who held the reins until the turn of the 
present century. 

The deer became less and less numerous. Those that were left 
were protected by law. The old-timers left their guns and dogs at 
home but not their appetites. It became a semi-annual event. The 
third Thursdays of May and October are the dates. 

Products of the bay took the place of game. When Uncle Frank 
held sway, for twenty-five cents you could get your fill of eel chow- 
der, oyster stew, and things that go along with them. Now, it takes 


$1.25 without the stew. The same old tin plates, cups, and spoons 
—a little bit worse from wear and rust—still perform their duty. 
Instead of sitting and squatting on the ground to eat, the mem- 
bers have tables now—but no napkins or tablecloths as yet. 


You see no more horses tied to the trees with the cumbersome 
wagons behind them. The trails that led to the spot have given 
place to well-built roads. Autos from near and far find their way 
here, to be parked in orderly fashion by an officer of the law. 

Sixty years ago the limit of horse-endurance restricted the 
gathering to those men who dwelt in neighboring villages. The 
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auto now brings Nassau County folks to eat and drink with the 
Suffolk clam-diggers. 

The derby hats, the stiff-bosomed shirts are no more. The side 
whiskers, the chin whiskers—bushy and long—and the handle-bar 
moustaches have been shaven off. Uncle Silas, the quaint old 
Quaker, who amused the crowd with stories and songs; the sea- 
faring captains who spun their salty yarns; and the farmers who 
bragged about their bumper crops have gone to return no more. 
In those days, nobody seemed to be in a hurry. They ate slowly. 
They talked deliberately. Now, they come in a hurry and go away 
in a hurry. Eat fast, talk fast, and move fast. It seems that soon 
after you say ‘““How-do-you-do,” it’s “Good-bye.” = 





THE BARD OF SAUGERTIES 


By ETHEL M. KING 


ERHAPS in remote sections of the world minstrels may 

still ramble about, earning a threadbare way through life 

with their music. Here in New York at the present day the 
only strolling musicians seem to be the blind. A notable among 
them is Moondog, who has achieved appearances on radio and 
television. 

But from reports handed down by legend and old-timers, the 
metropolitan streets once were the scene for many of these eccen- 
tric and sometimes gifted characters. There was such a performer, 
who, even up to 1860, would frequently travel down from the 
town of Saugerties, Ulster County, to the big city, there to enter- 
tain the passersby. He took many a journey here and there, not 
only along the Hudson, but up into Canada, too. 

This Henry Backus, born in Greene County, came of good 
people. His father was a Colonel in the 1812 War; and if this par- 
ent left nothing more to his son than his musical gift, it was not 
an inconsiderable inheritance. The brother of the bard, after 
graduating from West Point, served gallantly in the Mexican War 
and became a Colonel; later he married a daughter of General 
Brady, U. S. A. 

But Henry, of a more delicate nature, shunned warfare though 
he did love warlike musical instruments and for a while taught 
the flute, drum, and bugle. He married a Miss Legg, a gentle gir] 
of gentle people, and it was then, perhaps, that he went to live in 
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Saugerties, her native place. This must have been a true-love 
match, for when she died his grief was so great that it left its mark 
on his mind and character. About 1835 he drifted into minstrelsy. 
Quite proficient with the flute and violin, possessing a sympathetic 
voice, he had moreover the knack of impromptu rhyming. 

As he wandered on through village streets, he would hear of 
local or world events. Some particular news would catch his fancy, 
and stopping he would begin a popular air on his violin. As a 
crowd drew around, he would turn the happening into a song. A 
listener might hand him a bit of money, or a good-hearted house- 
wife invite him in for a much needed meal. Later he might put 
down this song on paper, get it printed, and sell copies for a penny 
each. He must have been a picturesque figure as he drove along 
with an old horse and buggy, his violin and flute beside him, and 
a pack of his dogs following the gypsy caravan. 

In winter when roads became too difficult to get through, a 
friend permitted him the use of the rear of a store where he prob- 
ably lived as well as wrote down his ballads. But as time went on 
such kind friends and acquaintances died off. With the opening 
of the Civil War the young men went into the army, and the 
women folk they left behind had too many cares of their own to 
pay attention to the now enfeebled singer. 

With the coming of spring he set out valiantly on his rounds, 
but on a May day in 1861, he was found very ill in an old shack 
up in the Catskills. He gave Saugerties as his home and he was 
brought there. None seemed to remember him, and he was taken 
to the Kingston jail, charged with vagrancy. Two or three days 
later the jailer discovered him dead on the floor of his cell, a vic- 
tim of starvation and neglect. 

The historian of Saugerties, Benjamin Myer Brink, gives the 
details of this sad life and its ending. One of Henry’s poems is 
preserved in the archives of the State Library at Albany, titled, 
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THE QUEEN’S TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE AND PRESI- 
DENT BUCHANAN’S REPLY. This was occasioned by the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic Cable, (by Cyrus Field). The first message 
cabled across the Atlantic, between Queen Victoria and President 


Buchanan, was: “Europe and America are united by telegraph. 


Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace and goodwill toward 


” 


men. 

In spite of their crudity there is life to these rustic verses, and 
something of the old bardic spontaneity. With better health and 
a good home life this strange virtuoso might have flowered into 
fame. His life and aspirations were like himself, gentle, erratic, 
harmless, and now forgotten. 


THE QUEEN’S TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE AND 
PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S REPLY 
BY THE SAUGERTIES BARD 


Though short was the message, from Victoria Queen, 
It a Volume contain’d, can plainly be seen. 

Though it seems but a mite, has claim to regard, 
From the Voice of the Nations, and the pen of a Bard. 


In the deep rolling Ocean, we record it with pride, 
Our Field laid the Cable O’er Atlantic wide, 
Uniting the world, by his wonderous plan, 

The grandest invention, of any live man. 


Could Franklin immortal, arise from the tomb, 

And view the invention, he left in the womb, 

His wonder would rise, still higher and higher, 

When he learnt through the ocean, was the Telegraphic wire. 


Buchanan’s reply, is full worthy the man, 

He seemed at a thought, its blessings to scan. 
Nine cheers for our Chieftain, Buchanan the great, 
Let Freemen respond, from every state. 
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Triumphantly raise, your voices on high, 

Gloria in Excelsis, to God in the sky, 

Let praise and thanksgiving, swell louder each strain, 
From all who are living in Freedom’s domain. 


Demonstrations of joy, in Hudson were given, 
The fire Patriotic ev’ry bosom did leaven, 


May the Telegraphic tidings, warm every soul, 
Throughout the whole Earth, from North to South pole. 


Field, Morse and Buchanan, and Franklin and Queen, 
Of magnitude first, in our galaxy seen, 

A cluster of stars that most brilliantly shine, 
Demonstrated to all, by the Telegraphic line. 


Immortal their deeds, and immortal their fame 
A volume ‘twould take, their acts all to name, 
© long may their light, continue to shine! 
Jehovah! Creator! the praise all be thine. 


Notes:—The peculiar punctuation is probably meant to corre- 
spond to the bars in the music. 

Moondog, the contemporary blind minstrel, recently made an 
appearance in New York on Al Collins’ program, station WNEW. 


The biographical details for this article were found in The Early 
History of Saugerties 1660-1825 by Benjamin Myer Brink. This book 
was published by R. W. Anderson & Son, at Kingston, N. Y., 1902. 
1660-1825 appears in the sub-title, but some of the chapters, such as 
this one about the Bard of Saugerties, run into later dates. This book 
is dedicated to the Saugerties Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. My gratitude goes to the Editor of New York Folklore 
Quarterly for directing me to the State Library at Albany for the 
Bard’s poems. I want to thank Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, Associate 
Librarian, Manuscripts and History Section of the New York State 
Library, Albany, New York, for the photostatic copy of the Bard’s 
ballad. Also, thanks are due to Mrs. Vera I. Mack, Librarian of the 
Saugerties Public Library who, when I wrote to her for any possible 
information, wrote out and sent me the details from Brink’s book, 


and also secured some biographical details about Benjamin Myer 
Brink himself. 





NEIGHBORS (CONNECTICUT): 
WARAMAUG AND THE INDIAN 
LEGEND OF WEANTINAUG 


By CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


ARAMAUG, the sachem of the Weantinocks, 

appears in the drama of Weantinaug (the Indian 

name for New Milford in Connecticut), about 1715. 
Not only is his origin shrouded in obscurity, but when the 
Weantinocks became a distinct tribe is likewise unknown. The 
Weantinocks were a branch of the Potatucks (‘Falls Indians’), « 
general name given to all the Indians who lived along the 
Potatuck River (“the River-of-Falls’), which in modern times is 
known as the Housatonic (“Over-the-Mountain’). The tribal 
name was acquired as a matter of local distinction. Weantinock, 
meaning “Where-the-Water-Whirls,” seems to have belonged to 
the basin at the foot of Metichawon, or the “‘Great Falls,” located 
two and one-half miles south of Weantinaug. 

Waramaug, which means “Good-Fishing-Place,” may have 
taken his appellation from his residence near the famous fishing 
place below these falls, where lamprey eels huddled and shad 
were caught in great numbers as their way farther up the river 
from Long Island Sound during mating season was impeded by 
the falls. He may have been a sagamore of the Potatuck Tribe, 
and he probably migrated with the Potatucks after the sale of a 
large part of their lands in Woodbury. At any rate, we find his 
“M” mark indisputably affixed to three documents involving 
dispositions of land in the vicinity of Weantinaug. 
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The first time we find his mark is on a deed of the Potatucks 
to Thomas Seymour and others of Windsor on May 2, 1716, for 
land comprising nearly 45,000 acres lying north of the Waterbury 
and Woodbury limits in exchange for fifteen pounds. In this 


negotiation he is a witness, but withal an interested party. 


One month and a half later, on June 19, 1716, we find 
Waramaug’s mark affixed to a deed (to Benjamin Fairweather 
for twenty-nine pounds) of a tract of land that stretched for 
twenty-five or thirty miles along the east bank of the Housatonic 
north of Weantinaug to the breadth of one mile. Because this 
was unsurveyed wilderness, the Stratford colonist and his asso- 
ciates—Bostonians for the most part—did not know whether this 
tract of land, purchased at a little more than a cent an acre, lay 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, or New York. In this deed 
Waramaug is obviously the full inheritor of the Potatuck posses- 
sions. In the interim between the issuance of this and the first 
deed, he had probably attained the full authority of a sachem. 

Four years later Waramaug’s mark was affixed first among 
those of ten other Indian proprietors to a deed dated October 
22, 1720, granting to gentlemen of Hartford and Windsor a 
tract of land in exchange for seventy pounds. The purchase of 
this tract included all the lands known among the English colon- 
ists as the Western lands. Waramaug reserved for himself and 
his heirs the right to fish and hunt over a substantial piece of this 
grant, variously estimated from 2,000 to 20,000 acres, referred to 
in early deeds as Raumaug’s Reserve, and located in the bounds 
of present-day New Preston. 

Obviously we are dealing with an Indian of no mean stature. 
A mountain east of Upper Merryall, a meadow in the valley at 
Lower Merryall, and in 1852 a private school in nearby New 
Preston once bore his name. Today the second largest natural 
lake in Connecticut, five miles in length with an irregular shore- 
line of nearly thirty-five miles, perpetuates his memory. Yet 
neither the Haye Foundation of the Museum of the American 
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Indian nor the Office of Indian Affairs of the U. S. Department 


of the Interior has any material about him. Only among the 
townspeople of New Milford does he still live, and the visitor is 
surprised after more than two hundred years that the name of 
this Indian, reduced eventually to the legal position of squatter 
after selling his ancient patrimony so cheaply, is so well known. 

His ignoble position should not vitiate the tact, ability, and 
integrity he exercised in preventing clashes with the colonists 
while they and the Weantinocks lived as neighbors. The first 
minister of Weantinaug, who came to know Waramaug intimately, 
“often mentioned him with profound respect” and in a letter 
referred to him as “‘a distinguished sachem” and praised his 
“great abilities and eminent virtues.’ Historians Trumbull and 
Orcutt have promptly endorsed this favorable judgment of 
Waramaug as ‘‘a man of uncommon powers of mind, sober and 
regular in his life, who took much pains to suppress the vices of 
the Indians.” 

This same agreement among historians regarding Waramaug’s 
character is wanting in regard to his power. In a letter written in 
1796 by the son of Weantinaug’s first minister, Sherman Board- 
man refers to Waramaug as “‘the most potent prince of that or 
any after day in this State.” Historian De Forest takes issue with 
this sweeping judgment, but Orcutt argues that it is a correct one 
in view of the fact that Waramaug “‘could have called into the 
field all the warriors of Western Connecticut.” 

The Indians in Weantinaug constructed fortresses or military 
stations in and above New Milford to guard against punitive 
expeditions from the dreaded Mohawks of Northern New York. 
Spots in the town bear allusion to them even today—e.g. Fort Hill 
and Guarding Mountain. These fortresses connected with a long 
chain of forts along the Housatonic River. The tribes along the 
river from its source to the Sound were in close alliance and 
friendship with one another against the common enemy, the 
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Mohawks, who claimed jurisdiction over all the territory of 
Western Massachusetts and Connecticut and descended upon the 
Indians of these sections periodically to collect tribute from them 
at the price of captivity or death. The cry ‘““A Mohawk!” caused 
the alerting signals to be relayed from mountain height to moun- 
tain height, and the warning was spread rapidly from tribe to 
tribe along the Housatonic from its source to its mouth in the 
space of three hours, a distance of nearly two hundred miles. In 
view of this alliance, it is extremely difficult to ascertain how far 
Waramaug’s influence extended. 

There were several small tribes within the county of Litch- 
field in Connecticut—one at Pomparague (Woodbury), one at 
Bantom (Litchfield), one at Weatauge (Salisbury), one at Piscata- 
cook (Kent)—but the great capitol was at Weantinaug (New 
Milford). Here were the seat of government and the residence of 
illustrious Waramaug, personal leader of perhaps two hundred 
braves. The entire Indian population might have been one 


thousand. His “wigwam palace,” measuring about one hundred 
feet in length by about twenty feet in breadth, stood on the west 
bank of the Housatonic River hard by the Great Falls. It is 
recorded that the long house, built about two years before his 
death, was the most ornate Indian dwelling in the colony. Bark, 
which covered a framework of poles, was turned with its smooth 
side inward and was curiously held together. The walls of the 
main Council Room were embellished with portrait paintings 
of the sachem, members of his family, and his principal councilors 
and judges. The walls of small apartments were adorned with 
colorful pictures of all known species of beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects “down to the ant and the covey fish.” An artist lent to 
Waramaug by a friendly sachem in the distant north, like Hiram 
to Solomon, labored many moons, using juices of rare herbs for 


his colors to complete this unusual work of primitive art. Unfortu- 


nately the work has not been preserved. 
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Today the visitor can see in the New Milford cemetery the 
brown-colored tombstone marking the grave of the Reverend 
Daniel Boardman, who died September 25, 1744 at the age of 
fifty-eight after serving the colonists for twenty-seven years. Arriv- 
ing in Weantinaug from Wethersfield in 1712, he was ordained 
on November 21, 1716, as the town’s first minister, and his subse- 
quent duties impelled him to take a deep interest in Waramaug. 
The minister took pains to teach Waramaug the truths of the 
Christian religion, but historical evidence leaves us in doubt 
whether the sachem finally rejected “paganism” and accepted 
Christianity. Notwithstanding, Waramaug’s last hours were 
undoubtedly cheered by the Reverend Boardman’s attendance, 
when the minister endeavored to implant in him the vital truths 
of Christianity. All the other Indians, and even the sachem’'s wife, 
on the other hand, were bitterly opposed to Christianity and 
exerted their utmost influence to keep the sick and dying saga- 
more true to the faith of his ancestors. Their conduct was rude 
and abusive towards the good minister. Scenes sometimes occurred 
which, despite their solemnity, were little less than ludicrous. 
Once, in particular, while the Reverend Boardman was at the 
sachem’s bedside, Waramaug asked him to pray, a request to 
which the minister graciously assented. It happened that there 
was at this time in the village a sick Indian child, whom a powwow 
had undertaken to cure with aid of the usual writhings, grimaces, 
and bellowings. As soon as the Reverend Boardman began his 
prayers, Waramaug’s squaw directed the medicine man to station 


himself outside Waramaug’s “palace wigwam” and to begin the 


appropriate rituals for the dying sachem. The powwow imme- 


diately set up a prodigious shouting and howling. The Reverend 
Boardman prayed louder so as to be heard above the din. The 
thunder of Metichawon was inaudible as each, proceeding with 
his invocations, raised his voice higher and higher. The other 
Indians gathered around, anxious for the success of their cham- 
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pion. The powwow was fully determined to tire out the “black 
coat,’ but the Reverend Boardman was equally resolved that he 
would not be silenced in his duty by this son of Belial. The 
indomitable minister afterwards declared that, according to the 
best of his belief, he prayed three hours without stopping before 
he finally achieved victory. The powwow, completely exhausted 
with his efforts, at last gave one tremendous yell by way of cover- 
ing his retreat. Thereupon he took to his heels and stopped only 
when he was cooling himself up to his neck in the Housatonic. 
It is not certain whether Waramaug died at the time of this visit. 


If he did, Sterry and Garrigus’ verbal picture of Waramaug’s 
enviable demise, with his cheek against soft doeskin and his 


dimming eyes on the best exhibit of primitive art in North 
America, demands revision in one detail. 

Upon his death about 1735, Waramaug had the distinction of 
being prepared by accredited ministers for reception by both the 
Indian Great Spirit and the Christian God. Chard Powers Smith’s 
presumption that “being a man of imagination, he saw no ulti- 
mate distinction between them’’ may account for the lack of con- 
clusive evidence that he finally became a Christian to the point 
of being baptized. According to one authority, the Weantinocks 
daubed their faces for the funeral ceremony. They doubtless 
buried their chief in the customary tribal posture—a sitting 
position. The disappearance of the minute account of his relations 
with the sachem written by the Reverend Boardman, who prob- 
ably attended the funeral, leaves much to be desired in the way 
of detailed accuracy. 

Waramaug’s grave somewhere in the eastern side of the gorge 
at Metichawon combined Indian and Christian elements. A 
monolith of eight or ten feet in height, split out of solid rock and 
upended, suggested white workmanship and a Christian effort to 
raise a tombstone. But around this, to a height of five or six feet, 
small stones and trinkets were piled in the usual Indian manner. 
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over the mound of earth that covered him. In a pamphlet on The 


Schaghticokes, published in connection with the American Indian 
Day Celebration on October 1, 1939, at the Reservation of the 
Piscatacooks near Kent, Connecticut, Miss Marian E. Cornwell 
maintains: 


Every Indian friend of his, and there were many, placed a stone on 
his grave as a remembrance; every enemy that passed threw one on 
to keep him there. 

The cairn persisted as the authentic marker of the grave, 
according to Historian Orcutt (whose word is law to the New 
Milford Historical Society Curator), until some time in the 1880's, 
when a family from Bridgeport named Hurd bought land on 
Falls Mountain and built a great house and a pseudo-castle upon 
it. Today townspeople of New Milford whisper into your ear that 
the stones of Waramaug’s burial monument were utilized in the 
construction of the foundation and chimney of the “‘castle.” In 
a letter at my elbow from Miss Catherine J. Hurd, the present 
owner of the Hurd estate, the writer corroborates the location 


“é 


of the fireplace in the “castle’’ as standing directly over the place 


formerly occupied by the monument. On the other hand, she 
disagrees with historians like Samuel Orcutt, Emily Hawley, and 
Chard Powers Smith who have preserved the tradition that this 


monument marked the precise resting-place of Waramaug. 


.. . This pile of stones, six feet high, stood where the fireplace is, 
in the “castle.” However, the fireplace is not made of the stones, but 
of brick. When my father built the house, he had little faith in the 
legend. Indians did not construct such “monuments,” and it stood 
on a solid ledge of rock—no excavation for any burial at that par- 
ticular point, so the stones were scattered under the foundation of 
the house. We believe the huge pile of stones which undoubtedly were 
scattered there, was piled up and erected into this monument by 
some white owner of the property in later years. In fact, I have been 
told that was the case. The legend was that the braves from neigh- 
boring tribes visiting the sachem’s grave as was their custom placed 
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a stone on the grave, but not in any formation. We believe that Wara- 
maug was buried somewhere near that spot. The stones as I have 
been told covered a large area and could have become scattered and 
moved from the exact spot. . , 


Somewhere on the summit of the hill on the eastern side of 
the Housatonic Gorge, then, sits Waramaug in eternal sleep 
within hearing of the thunder of the rapids of Metichawon. 
Geologists maintain that the waters of the Housatonic once fell 
from a stupendous height of one hundred forty feet over the 
Great Falls when they left limestone to cut through the quartz, 
mica, and hornblende of the Hartland Schist formation. In 1899, 
Dwight C. Kilbourn described these falls as seventeen feet in 
height. Today the water drops from a disappointing height of 
only three feet, and it no longer shakes the mountain in times of 
spring floods. When a dam, now under construction, is completed 
eleven miles below New Milford just south of the junction of the 
Shepaug and Housatonic rivers, these falls will have entirely dis- 
appeared. The abated flow of the Housatonic will cover the last 
vestige of Metichawon. 


Since the building of the great dam at Derby in 1870, lamprey 
eels, the Indians’ favorite fish, no longer gather and shad no longer 


spawn in the Fishing Cove of the Gorge; Waramaug’s very 
name has become an anachronism. The engineers made the 
promised fish-race alongside the Derby Dam a series of steps that 
no shad could negotiate, and the Fishing Cove passed into 
memory, despite the idle threats of outraged New Milfordites to 
dynamite the dam. 

Still unchanged is the bluff called Lover’s Leap, from which a 
white lover made a legendary plunge to join Lillinonah, Wara- 
maug’s only daughter, in a watery grave. Across the Gorge, 
Waramaug’s spirit may deplore the complete disappearance of 
his pretentious “palace tent.’’ Downstream Goodyear’s Island, 
named after a trader from New Haven who established a trading- 
post on this tiny island in 1642 to do business with the Indians 
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at Metichawon, faccs ultimate inundation. Upstream on the west 
side of the river the terrain is recognizable. The prospect offers 
as familiar landmarks the plain still called Indian Field, con- 
tiguous to Fort Hill, upon which there still exists another plain 
reaching back to Guarding Mountain. But on the eastern side 
of the river Waramaug’s brooding spirit may search in vain for 
pegs upon which to hang memories in the populous town of New 
Milford. Gone long ago is the first meeting house at the foot of 
Town Hill, built in the year 1720, to which church-goers were 
summoned by the beating of a drum to sit on logs while they 
listened to his white friend, the Reverend Mr. Boardman, who 
served as produce merchant, doctor, and legal adviser besides 
pastor, and who received payment in flax, wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
pork, and linen. Another civilization treads on ground once 
dedicated to the sacred purpose of Indian burials in conical- 
shaped graves, where braves and squaws sat eternally in circles, 
their heads just below the ground level. The almost complete 
silence of authors concernings them and their noiseless disap- 
pearance is the price the Weantinocks have had to pay for their 
uninterrupted friendship with the early white settlers. Only with 
the three surviving Schaghticokes, Julie Bathe and Robert and 
Earl Kilson, on the reservation in distant Kent has Waramaug’s 
spirit any feeling of kinship in all that countryside and over the 
hills that had once belonged to him and to his ancestors. 

Of Waramaug’s several children, history is silent about all but 
one son, and legend has immortalized a virgin daughter. The 
son, named Chere, did not succeed his father as sachem because 


the Weantinock Tribe broke up and dispersed soon after Wara- 


maug’s death. Chere was a huge, savage, violent man, with a deep, 
hoarse voice and prodigious strength. Although Chere shared the 


other Indians’ contempt for the Reverend Boardman’s Christian 


teachings, he respected the minister's extraordinary strength. One 
day Sherman Boardman, the son of the minister, observed Chere 
and another Indian, both partially intoxicated, sitting on a log 
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and engaged in a violent argument. Approaching the log softly 
from behind them, young Boardman saw Chere draw back his 
hand to stab the other, who was too drunk to observe his danger. 
Young Boardman seized Chere’s huge wrist with the descending 
knife in his grasp and held it firmly while he shook the savage 
with all his strength. “Ah, boys!’’ roared Chere in his deep voice, 
thinking that his criminal intent was thwarted by some of his 
tribesmen. When he looked over his shoulder to see who had 
frustrated his purpose, he said, “I give up! Your father is the 
strongest man in the world.” In costumes that sent them scamper- 
ing in terror, “Old Chere” took keen delight in frightening white 
children. A point of land in Lake Waramaug, once called Boar's 
Head, is now called Chere Point, after this Indian. 

It is about the daughter, allegedly called Lillinonah, that the 
beautiful legend of Weantinaug is woven. She is traditionally 
associated with Lover’s Leap, a wooded crag overlooking the 
turbulent waters of the Great Falls. At the lower end of the 
Housatonic Gorge, the rock is higher, and on the east side—the 
same side on which Waramaug is buried—it is called Lover's 
Leap. 

The details of the legendary love affair between the Indian 


maiden and an unknown young white man have been preserved 


in a poem written by Henry Sherwood Green, the son of Deacon 
Ethiel Green of New Milford, while the poet was a student in 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts. ‘“The Legend of 
Weantinaug” appeared first in the Housatonic Ray on February 
13, 1875. Historian Orcutt in his History of the Towns of New 
Milford and Bridgewater, Connecticut, which appeared seven 
years later in 1882 comments about the plausibility of this old 
legend, which Green’s iambs and anapaests have fixed for pos- 
terity. 


. so far as the legend is concerned, it is almost impossible to have 
occurred after the white people came into the country without hav- 
ing left more recognizable traces of its truthfulness. 
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THE LEGEND OF WEANTINAUG 


‘Through a winding little valley set in hillsides forest-crowned, 
Where the grand old guardian mountains stand like sentinels around, 
Flows the lovely Housatonic, flashing in the pleasant coves, 

Or, with merry laughter, dashing o’er the pebbles that it loves. 


Here the simple child of nature, ere the paleface yet he knew, 

Learned to skim its rippling surface in his little birch canoe; 

On its banks he pitched his wigwam, through its forests chased the 
deer, 

Wooed his fair one by its waters,—lived and loved and perished here. 


In the fairest of the valleys, beautiful Weantinaug, 

With his band of sturdy warriors, lived the great chief Waramaug. 
And his daughter, Lillinonah, loveliest of her maiden band, 
Dwelt among her father’s people, scattered sunshine o’er his land. 


Through the forest paths she wandered, like some sylvan goddess 
bright, 

Or if on the river floating in the pale and still moonlight, 

Cross the ripples from her paddle, flashed its bright and magic beam, 

You might deem the Indian maiden was the naiad of the stream. 


Once upon a summer evening Lillinonah, wandering, strayed 

By the margin of the river. There within the pathway, made 

By the over-arching thickets, lo! a pale-faced stranger stood, 

Who had lost his way, he told her, as he traveled through the wood. 


Straight she led the ‘wildered traveler, casting shy looks at his eyes, 
Which, in turn, surveyed the maiden, filled with wondering surprise. 
And she brought him to the village, took him to her father’s door, 
Placed before him savory venison, fed him from her richest store. 


When the old braves whispered darkly, looked at him with evil eye, 
Lillinonah prayed her father, and he said, “He shall not die!” 
But, though free to go, he lingered till the summer wore away— 

Till at last the leaves had fallen, and the trees put on their gray. 


But at length, one pleasant evening, to that cliff he led the maid, 
By whose base the river plunges down a narrow, steep cascade, 

And he said, “My Lillinonah, thou dost know I love thee true! 
Now I must go to my people, but will come again to you.” 
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All the tardy days of winter waited Lillinonah then, 

For she said, “In spring-time, surely, with the leaves he’ll come again-’ 
But at last the buds expanded, and the leaflets grew apace, 

Yet the watching Lillinonah could not spy the longed-for face. 


Spring-time deepened into summer, but her lover did not come. 
Summer faded into autumn, but it brought no wanderer home. 
And the maid, at first so hopeful, slowly faded day by day, 

And the laughing eyes grew sadder, always gazing far away. 


Waramaug, the mighty chieftain, saw his daughter’s pallid hue, 

And he called young Eagle Feather, who had loved her long and true. 
“You must wed the maiden,” said he. “It will cheer her spirits up, 

For her breast is sorrow-laden; she has almost ceased to hope.” 


Then her maidens decked the fair one to become the young man’s 
bride. 

But, at evening, softly crept she downward to the river's side, 

Stepped into her little shallop, pushed it quickly from the shore, 

Turned its prow adown the current towards the cruel rapid’s roar. 


Hastening with a joyful footstep comes a tall form through the wood, 
But he pauses for a moment at the cliff beside the flood. 

Onward comes the fated maiden. That loved form too well he knows. 
One long plunge and he is with her, and the waters o’er them close. 


Still the river tells the pebbles as it flashes on its way 

Legends of another nation—tales of a forgotten day. 

Still it dashes down the rapids towards the pleasant little cove, 
Telling ever to the passer this same sad, sad tale of love. 
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SONGS: “SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN” 


CoLLectep By MARJORIE C. LOOMIS 


IT was with great delight that I came across this pre- 
collegiate version of ‘Springfield Mountain,” practically “in 
my own back yard.” 

Mr. Raymond Keyes, aged seventy, now of Cooperstown, 
learned this song some fifty-five or sixty years ago from his father 
in Kasoag, N. Y. According to Mr. Keyes, his father had spent a 
part of his youth on the canal. He presumes that this is where he 
learned most of his songs. 

Before singing this song in January of 1955, Mr. Keyes 
explained to me that “Springfield Mountain” was a regular work 
song in the country in the old days. The mowers in those days 
used scythes a great deal; and if they had the right field, they 
would work in a staggered formation. The first man would take 
a position on the outside of the field while the next man would 
cut to the right and back of him. The grass was piled up to the 
left in a windrow so that the path was clear. Each man would cut 
from the field to the edge of the next mower’s path. They had 
to work in step or they would get tangled up between themselves 
and cut each other. 

“This song was used as a rule to keep the mowers in step. 
You could speed it up or slow it down to fit your mowing. It 
depended on the gang you were working with at what speed you 
sang the song.” 
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While ‘Springfield Mountain” is not particularly rare as a 
folksong in this or other states, | find this six-stanza version of the 
song interesting, charming, and very ‘‘singable.” 


“SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN” 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell, 
Ry tum a noo ri flam a diddle boo, 
On Springfield Mountain there did dwell, 
Tum a Row, 
On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A merry youth, ‘twas known full well. 
Ry tum a noo ri flam a diddle boo. 


One Monday morning he did go, 


Down in the meadow for to mow. 


He mowed once round that lengthy field, 
When a pizen serpent bit his heel. 


They carried him home to his Sally dear, 


Which made her fee] most mighty queer. 


“Oh Johnny dear, why did you go 


Down in the meadow for to mow?’’— 


“Oh Sally dear, now don’t you know 
"Twas daddy's grass, it must be mowed.” 
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Editor’s note: In his Native American Balladry (1950), G. Mal- 
com Laws, Jr. says, “This may be the oldest of native ballads now 
current to have originated with the folk.” (pp. 38-39; see also pp. 
213-214.) Perhaps the song celebrates an occurrence of 1761 in Mas- 
sachusetts. For New York State versions see my Body, Boots & 
Britches (1940), pp. 370-373. 





RECIPES: NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
BREAD RECIPES 


By JANET R. MacFARLANEI 


READ, the staple food for all generations, is sometimes 
raised, sometimes unleavened, and other times very short 
or quite sweet. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

every housewife had favorite recipes. 
The manuscript cookbook of Sally Bella Dunlap who pre- 
pared “The housewife’s recipes, not collected in any order but 
just as they were suggested,” in 1795, has an item for drop 


biscuits and one tor French bread. Neither of these has been tried. 
DROP BISCUITS 


Take 8 eggs and | Ib. refined sugar, beaten fine and 12 oz. of fine 
flour well dried—beat your eggs very well, then put in your sugai 
beat it—then your flour by degrees—beating all very well together for 


an hour without ceasing—Your oven must be as hot as for halfpenny 


bread—then flour some sheets of tin, and drop your biscuits of what 
size you please, and put them in the oven as fast as you can 
and when you see them rise waft them and if they begin to colouw 
take them out and put more in—and if the first is not done—put them 
in again, if they are right done they will have a white ice on them, 
and may put Caraway seeds. When they are al] baked put them in 
again to make them dry. 


FRENCH BREAD 


Beat 2 eggs with a little salt, add 14 prt. ale yeast, or more, 8 Ibs. fine 
flour, add warm milk to make it soft and light—make it into loaves 
and rolls—when baked and cold rasp all the outside off and send it 
to table. 


The Domestic Cookery by A Lady, published in 1807, has a 
recipe for rolls which Mrs. Schaeffer thinks are most edible today 
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if rolled in sugar and cinnamon, as a twisted bread. They are 
called Brentford Rolls. 


BRENTFORD ROLLS 


Mix with two pounds of flour a little salt, two ounces of sifted sugar, 
four ounces of butter, and two eggs beaten with two spoonfuls of 
yeast, and about a pint of milk. Knead the dough well, and set it to 
rise before the fire. Make twelve rolls, butter tin plates, and set them 
before the fire to rise till they become a proper size; then bake half 
an hour. 


The “Lady” in question also made richer buns which are 


tasty and people seem to enjoy nibbling. Her French Bread is 


slightly different than the one given above, and her rolls sound 


good also. 
RICHER BUNS 


Mix one pound and a half of dried flour, with half a pound of 
sugar; melt a pound and two ounces of butter in a little warm water; 
add six spoonfuls of rosewater, and knead the above into a light 
dough, with half a pint of yeast; then mix five ounces of carraway 
comfits in, and put some on them. (Less caraway is better.) 


FRENCH BREAD 


With a quarter of a peck of fine flour mix the yelks of three and 
whites of two eggs, beaten and strained, a little salt, half a pint of 
good yeast that is not bitter, and as much milk, made a little warm, 
as will work into a thin light dough. Stir it about, but do not knead 
it. Have ready three quart wooden dishes, divide the dough among 
them, set to rise, then turn them out into the oven, which must be 
quick. Rasp when done. 


FRENCH ROLLS 


Rub an ounce of butter into a pound of flour, mix one egg beaten, 
a little yeast that is not bitter, and as much milk as will make a dough 
of a middling stiffness. Beat it well, but do not knead; let it rise, and 
bake on tins. 





19TH CENTURY BREAD RECIPES 


EXCELLENT ROLLS 


Warm one ounce of butter in half a pint of milk, put to it a spoonful 
and half of yeast of small beer, and a little salt. Put two pounds of 
flour into a pan, and mix in the above. Let it rise an hour; knead it 
well; and make into seven rolls, and bake in a quick oven. 

If made in cakes three inches thick, sliced and buttered, they 
resemble Sally Lumm’s as made at Bath. 

The foregoing recipt, with the addition of a little saffron, boiled 
in half a teacupful of milk, makes remarkably good saffron cakes, to 
eat hot with butter. 


The wafers from the same volume are not quite bread, but 
very interesting. They should be served with whipped cream, for 
they come off the wafer iron in cone shape. 


WAFERS 


Dry the flour well which you intend to use, mix a little pounded 
sugar and finely pounded mace with it, then make it into a thick 
batter with cream; butter the wafer irons, let them be hot, put a 
teaspoonful of the batter into them, so bake them carefully, and roll 
them off the iron with a stick. 


The Yorkshire cake below is made with yeast and therefore 


comes under the heading of breads; and as it is a very good thing 
to eat, we include it. 


YORKSHIRE CAKE 


Take two pounds of flour, and mix with it four ounces of butter 
melted in a pint of good milk, three spoonfuls of yeast; and two 
eggs; beat all well together, and let it rise; then knead it, and make 
into cakes; let them rise on tins before you bake, which do in a slow 
oven. 

Another sort is made as above, leaving out the butter. The first is 
shorter, and last lighter. 


The recipes following are from The Virginia Housewife, 
published in 1828 by Mrs. Mary Randolph. 
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CRUMPETS 


Take a quart of dough from your bread at a very early hour in the 
morning, break three fresh eggs, separating the yelks from the whites, 
whip them both to a froth, mix them with the dough, and add gradu- 
ally milk-warm water, ‘till you make a batter the thickness of buck- 
wheat cakes; beat it well, and set it to rise ‘till near breakfast time; 
have the griddle ready, pour on the batter to look quite round—they 
do not require turning. 


CORN MEAL BREAD 


Rub a piece of butter the size of an egg, into a pint of corn meal— 
make it a batter with two eggs and some new milk—add a spoonful of 
yeast, set it by the fire an hour to rise, butter little pans and bake it. 


RICE BREAD 


soil six ounces of rice in a quart of water ‘till it is dry and soft— 
put it into two pounds of flour, mix it in well; add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, two large spoonsful of yeast, and as much water as will make 
it the consistence of bread—when well risen, bake it in moulds. 


SODA CAKES 


Dissolve half a pound of sugar in a pint of milk; add a tea-spoontul 
of soda, pour it on two pounds of flour—melt half a pound of butter, 
knead all together ‘till light—put it in shallow moulds, and bake it 
quickly in a brisk oven. 


saked on a griddle over the open fire in the Lippitt Home- 


stead kitchen at The Farmers’ Museum, muffins made with yeast 
are delicious served hot. These are something like the English 


Muffin known today. 


MUFFINS 
Mix two pounds of flour with two eggs, two ounces of butter melted 
in a pint of milk, and four or five spoonsful of yeast; beat it thor- 


oughly, and set it to rise two or three hours. Bake on a hot hearth in 
flat cakes. When done on one side turn them. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


KNISHES AND PASTELES CALIENTES. The success of last year’s 
conference at the Downtown Community School on “City Folklore 
and Its Uses” was repeated, even more dynamically and dramatically, 
at the all-day conference on “Puerto Rican Folkways: Pathways to 
Understanding,” held at the Labor Temple, East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, Saturday, December 11. Similarly planned by Norman 
Studer and a committee of educators, social workers, and folklorists, 
this conference was built around a single cultural group—the Puerto 
Ricans of New York City. 


Beginning with a morning session on “The Island Roots” and 
continuing with an afternoon session on “Puerto Rican Folkways 
Transplanted,” a number of Puerto Rican leaders grappled with the 
problem of the impact of the city on a transplanted culture. The 
problem is especially acute in the case of the children, who have to be 
reintroduced to their own culture. In extreme cases, the second- 
generation immigrant, in trying to become American, succeeds in 
being neither himself nor American. On the whole, because of the 
unavoidable absence of several speakers, the conference was stronger 
on the Puerto Rican on the island than on the Puerto Rican in New 
York. 

Joseph Morelos, of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor, 
sketched fully the historical and socio-economic background of the 
island and the migration to the mainland. Interestingly enough, one 
of the most powerful motives of migration, along with the push from 
overpopulation and the pull of jobs, is the lure of the city. The folk 
music heritage of the islanders was amply demonstrated by Bartolome 
Bover, formerly director of chorus at the University of Puerto Rico, 
assisted by Theresa Acuna, singer, and a string trio — a rhythmic 
teen-ager named Mary (I didn’t catch her last name. Running the 
gamut of lullabies, play songs, Christmas carols, monet songs, et 
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the singers made a hit with corrido-like songs [ballads] dealing with 
the first landing of a plane on the island and the eating of an Ameri- 
can by a big fish because the former’s skin was so white. (A little 
more translation of the texts would have been helpful.) 

Highlights of the afternoon session and perhaps of the day were 
the Puerto Rican dances by young Polygina Rogers and her group, 
and the songs and dances by the Latin American Cultural Society, 
Jean Murai, director, stressing the unity-in-variety of the Latin Ameri- 
can heritage. 

The conference closed with a round table on “Using and Pre- 
serving Folkways for Cultura] Understanding and Enrichment,” which 
presented the problem as seen by the social worker (Rachel DuBois, 
Ralph Tefferteller, and Raquel Ruiz), the teacher (Adele Franklin), 
the children’s author-librarian (Pura Belpre White), the parent (Mrs. 
Rebecca Soyer), and the folklorist (yours truly). The trade union 
point of view was presented by speakers from the floor, who recom- 
mended the formation of a permanent committee and clearing-house 
on the utilization of folklore. 

To me the most important aspect of the integration process, 
hybridization, was illustrated, as I pointed out, by the sign outside a 
Delancey Street hotdog stand, noted by Murray Robinson in the 
World-Telegram: “Knishes, Pasteles Calientes.” 

The theme of the conference—‘‘neighbors in action” for mutual 
understanding and enrichment—was carried out in the Puerto Rican 
luncheon and the exhibit of books, records, photographs, and paint- 
ings. 


LOVE AND LEARNING. “I am dried up like a ditch from which the 
water has run out because I have not fulfilled my love,” goes a line 
in a Yiddish love song sung by Ruth Rubin at the Sixty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Folklore Society, which I attended at the 
Hotel Statler, December 20 and 30. This is the first AFS meeting I 
have been able to get to since Washington, 1949, and it was good to 
renew the old society ties. I could not help being struck, however, by 
the contrast to the Puerto Rican conference, which stressed the human 
and cultural values of folklore mixed with life. 

There were encouraging signs of a change of heart away from pure 
scholarship in the direction of humane learning, which is inspired by 
love of people as well as learning. In his president’s address, “Verbal 
Art,” William R. Bascom suggested that perhaps the society has been 
too hard on popularization and that it might be a good idea to in- 
clude in each issue of the Journal a number of selections to be read 
for fun and aesthetic pleasure. In his secretary's report, MacEdward 
Leach, worried by the failure both to achieve professional standing 
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for folklorists and to reach a larger audience, proposed the creation 
of a “kind of professional group,” to be known as Fellows in Folk- 
lore, and a committee to explore the possibility of a popular folklore 
journal. . 

No doubt the theoretical and analytical papers (I missed Stanley 
E. Hyman’s “The Ritual View of Myth’) are the backbone of scholar- 
ship; but its lifeblood, it seems to me, lies in discussion. So for many 
of us the high spot of the meeting was the panel on “Folklore in Litera- 
ture,” chaired by Daniel G. Hoffman po participated in by Richard 
M. Dorson, Nelly S. Hoyt, John W. Ashton, and Carvel Collins. This 
was evidently a sequel to the panel on “History and Folklore” at the 
joint meeting with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in May, 1953, where I understand the historians 
were somewhat snobbish toward folklore. Much more reasonable 
was Nelly Hoyt in her paper on “Russian Folklore as Historical 
Literature,” inasmuch as folklore can be historical literature without 
being history. A similar attempt to bridge the gap between folkorists 
and literary scholars was made by Carvel Collins, who asked folk- 
lorists to be more helpful to the critics concerned with the organic 
relation between folklore and literature, and to be more concerned 
with value judgments (which it is no doubt the critic’s function to 
supply) . 

The panel, together with the discussion from the floor, was taped 
for publication in the Journal. Two of the speakers from the floor, 
William Owen and Frances Gillmor, are novelists as well as folklorists, 
and put in a good word for the creative writer's use of folklore. Which 
brings us back to where we started—to the point, namely, that a little 
love, of one’s craft, of people, goes a long way toward leavening, 
broadening, and vitalizing learning. Some one said after the meeting 
that there weren’t any fireworks this year; but there was plenty of 
sober thinking and much devotion to the cause of folklore. And there 
was plenty of fire and warmth in performances like those of Ruth 
Rubin and Jeannette Edwards Rattray (“Ships in Distress off New 
York State’) . 


FEET ON THE GROUND. It is strange how much punishment the 
human frame (especially the sitting and listening parts) can take. On 
December 28 I attended the annual meeting of the American Dialect 
Society, where there is more folklore to the square inch of papers than 
at any other sessions except (and maybe not even excepting) those 
of the American Folklore Society. For one who is not a linguist but 
just a folksayer, I feel very much at home with the dialect folks. I 
found humor and fantasy even in the lexical variations of preposi- 
tions in the Linguistic Atlas materials as read (for his wife) by Raven 
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I. McDavid, in his rich South Carolina accents, and in the “topo- 
graphic terms in Florida considered on the basis of related features” 
listed by E. Wallace McMullen. Thus inspired, I handed the follow- 
ing note to my seat neighbor, Mamie Meredith, of the University of 
Nebraska (one of the folksiest and foxiest of the American speech 
scholars) : “Listening to these papers, I feel at home in the geography 
of culture because it has its feet on the ground instead of, as is the 
case with much literary fand, I might have added, folklore] history 
and criticism, its head in the clouds.” 

More power to Louise Pound, the dean of the American speech 
group, and my teacher at the University of Nebraska, who was re- 
ceiving congratulations on her election as the first woman president 
of the Modern Language Association. 


HONORING HARRY RIDENOUR. I don’t know whether to be 
more impressed by the bright youngsters or the bright oldsters among 
the folklorists. Among the former are Tristram Coffin, of Denison 
University, who has just completed his index to the 67 volumes of 
the Journal of American Folklore (though I differed with him as to 
the wisdom of including in his preface his castigations of the editors 
for what he calls the four flaws: indolence, sentimentality and mora- 
lism, nationalism, and linguistic [terminological] vagueness and 
ambiguity). Among the latter is another Ohioan, Harry L. Ridenour 
of Berea, recently (October 18) honored at Baldwin-Wallace College 
Founder's Day exercises by the establishment of the Harry Lee Ride- 
nour Collection of Folklore and Antiquities, to be housed in the 
college library. In recognition of his service to the college as teacher 
and English department head for 33 years (he retired in 1952), his 
friends and former students have donated 100 volumes to start the 
collection that it is hoped will grow to 2,000. With a repertoire of 
more than 300 folk songs, Harry Ridenour is still active as singer and 
speaker, as well as collector, and (to judge from my one meeting with 
him in Cleveland, in 1951, when I recorded some of his play-party 
songs) he is a prime example of the scholar who carries folklore in 
his heart as well as his head. 


B.A.B. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


HISTORIC MUSIC has appeared in recent, notable recorded col- 
lections. War of 1812 continues the Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
36) series which began auspiciously a year ago with Ballads of the 
Revolution (FP 48-1 and FP 48-2 or FP-5001). The new album (FP- 
48-3 and FP-48-4 or FP-5002) , like the others, consists of two 10” long- 
playing recordings. The music actually relates to American develop- 
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ments from 1791 to 1836. Of the 25 titles in the set, 14 refer to events 
of the war, and most of these glorify American naval victories. Wal- 
lace House, with lute accompanient, provides an authentic inter- 
pretation of these songs out of our history. Ballads of the Ciwil Wa 
(Folkways FP-48-8 and FP-5004) extends the sampling of musical 
Americana from 1831 to 1865. Texan Hermes Nye splendidly per- 

forms 21 songs closely associated with these decades. In the music of 
the Civil War, there is less emphasis on the course of the war than 
on personal, sentimental reactions to the conflict. Notes in both Folk- 
ways albums furnish more details of history than of the origin and 
history of the music. 

Music of the Old South during the Civil War is more fully an 
notated in the compilation of The Confederacy, a Columbia recording 
(SL-220). Richard Bales arranged and conducted this cantata con 
sisting of dance music, minstrel songs, romantic airs, and martial 
strains. It is an elaborate production which combines words and 
pictures with the musical selections. More music of the same period is 
available in Songs Lincoln Loved, by John Lair (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce—Little, Brown). While there is evidence that Lincoln knew 
and even enjoyed, some of the songs in the collection, the work is, at 
least, a cross-section of the music current during Lincoln’s life. Song 
sheets as well as oral tradition are the origins of the material. A 
Treasury of American Ballads is a highly subjective compilation by 
Charles O’Brien Kennedy (McBride). The miscellany draws on more 


than 200 years of popular and traditional music as well as on literary 
compositions. 


FRONTIER BALLADS is the title of the remaining set in the Folk 
ways survey of musical history (FP-48-5 and FP-48-6 or FP-5003). 
Divided into sections on “Immigrants,” “The Trek,” and “The 
Settlers,” the 26 titles constitute a broad view of many frontier ex- 
periences in American history. In spite of the wealth of material, 
there is little that is new in these enthusiastically performed record- 
ings. Far more original is Solomon Valley Songs (Folkways FP-23). 
Eugene Jemison gives a lively and unaffected performance of nine of 
the songs brought into Kansas by his homesteading ancestors. An 
exciting and authentic document of history and lore has been as- 
sembled by James D. Horan and Paul Sann in Pictorial History of 
the Wild West (Crown). Here is an account of the frontier, depicted 
in portraits, scenes, and publications, which brings to view one of the 
most lurid and glamorous parts of our history. A portion of the Ameri- 
can development is also shown in a conglomeration of views included 
in Down on the Farm (Crown). While rich in nostalgia, this pano- 
rama of rural life, as reported by artists and photographers, is never 
clearly identified as to time or place. 
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DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS of American folklore have been 
recorded by Emory Cook in a new series, Road Recordings (101-2nd 
St., Stamford, Conn.). Interviews with whalers and fishermen in 
American Story Tellers. Vol. I and Vol. 111 (5001 and 5009) supply 
a real taste of life on the deep sea in a past generation. Retired sea- 
farers in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut relate exciting ex- 
periences and some of the rich lore of seafaring “Down East.” ‘These 
words and expressions of the old sailors provide first hand contacts 
with a part of our heritage. John Hawley Cook, geologist and 
spelunker, in Volume JI (5008), delivers a long monologue on his 
experiences exploring caves, some of the lore connected with cave- 
life, and an assortment of remotely related subjects. 

The new Road Recordings also include distinctive examples of 
folk music. Square Dance (5006) takes listeners to a session with 
famed caller and teacher Al Brundage. The program, with and with- 
out calls, consists of pieces which are exceptionally well performed 
in tempo and length. K. C. Douglas (5002) is an uncommercialized 
blues singer from Mississippi. Ihis street performer is an excellent 
example of the self-taught folk artist who combines traditional tech- 
niques with individual expression. Other sounds uncommon at 
present have been preserved in a recording of Calliope and Carousel 
(5010). Authentic, if antiquated, equipment was used to provide the 
program of typical music from a “steam piano” and merry-go-round. 
As a bonus, there are also selections played on a hand organ. Almost 
as rare, for New York ears, at least, are the sounds of a burlesque 
show. Burlesque Uncensored (1017) was recorded “in the flesh” at 
an actual performance. The characteristic musical accompaniments 
and comedy bits are equally brisk and raucus. 

Tony Schwartz, who has cleverly preserved in recordings the 
sounds of everyday life, has edited another unusual document. His 
latest—Millions of Musicians (Folkways FP-60) —is his most intriguing 
compilation. In it are a wide variety of words, phrases, expressions, 
and sounds; all of them substantiate the editor’s thesis that a musical 
quality exists in the most routine utterances and intonations. Akin 
to these documents are the fascinating contents of Ben A. Botkin’s 
recent treasury, Sidewalks of America (Bobbs-Merrill). Neighbor Ben 
has gathered together a revealing collection of urban folk materials. 
It is a rich and varied outline of the patterns of urban folkways. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC continues to be recorded in im- 
pressive variety. The most extensive release in recent months is the 
Westminster recording of the World Festival of Folk Song and Folk 
Dance (WL-5334). Recorded by UNESCO, the disk is part of the 
program held at Biarritz and Pamplona in July, 1953. In addition 
to selections by singers and dancers from western Europe, there are 
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performances by representatives from Japan, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
and Turkey. Jean Ritchie's two solos are the only American examples. 
With more than 30 numbers by outstanding folk performers, the re- 
cording adds up to a superior cross-section of folk music. Marais and 
Miranda, with the Pardo Ancient Instrument Ensemble, recreate 
Ballads of Long Ago for Columbia (ML-4894). The twelve ballads 
range from the 13th century to a recent composition by Marais. In 
spite of a dissipation of folk qualities, the program is a harmonious 
rendering of traditional melodies. An intriguing record of French 
Folk Songs is sung by Henriette and Elie Zmirou (Folkways FP-832) . 
Mme. Zmirou, who learned the songs from her family in Normandy, 
does most of the singing. The unaccompanied love songs, lullabies 
and ballads of adventure are admirably performed. 

Familiar and not so familiar pieces are heard in recent collections 
of folk and traditional songs from the British Isles. Robin Roberts 
sings Jrish Street Songs, a Stunson (27 Union Sq. W., N. Y. 3) release 
(SLP-63). This vocalist and actress of two continents learned the 13 
examples from many different sources both in America and Ireland. 
The music deals chiefly with romance and patriotism, and Miss 
Roberts has an appealing understanding of the material. From 
England and Scotland, as well as Ireland, come the delicate melodies 
superbly sung on the Elektra (361 Bleeker St., N. Y. C.) recording 
Susan Reed Sings Old Airs (EKL-26). Miss Reed supplies a sensitive 
and beautiful recording of these traditional airs. She draws on her 
own background as well as on material gathered from others for these 
light and haunting strains. A young but experienced singer selects 
from many sources the songs in the Stinson release of A Will Holt 
Concert (SLP-64). Holt’s concert of folk and traditional songs, with 
some folk-like compositions, is deep-toned and dramatic. 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON was again heralded by recordings dis- 
tinctive for their originality and musical quality. Probably the most 
notable of the season's efforts was The First Christmas in Carols. The 
Societas Musica Choir of Copenhagen recorded the program for the 
Haydn Society (HSL-150). The stately performance of traditional 
music tells the Christmas story in its actual sequence. The carols from 
many national origins have been translated into English. In Christmas 
Around the World, a Westminster recording (WL-5372), however, 
14 European and English carols have been translated into French for 
Le Groupe des Chanteurs Traditionnels de Paris. The music here 
was collected in the provincial regions of Europe and arranged by 
the famous collector Joseph Canteloube. Practically all of the un- 
usual items are musical impressions of the Nativity. America’s Chil- 
dren Sing Xmas Carols for the Children of America is a Westminster 
recording (WL-5328) which originated in New York City. Five dif- 
ferent children’s groups intone the Yuletide songs. In addition to 
seven numbers in English, bi-lingual youngsters also sing six in 
Czech, five in German, three in Spanish, and three in French. 
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FOR CHILDREN FOLKWAYS has produced three outstanding re- 
cordings. More Songs To Grow On (FP-709), from the Beatrice 
Landeck volume (E. B. Marks), is another exceptional performance 
by Alan Mills. The folk pieces are arranged progressively and grouped 
according to subject matter. This recording should be an invaluable 
introduction to the material. Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Bigger Fishes 
(FP-711) is a cumbersome but comprehensive title. In spite of the 
novelty of the title, there is little new material in an exuberant per- 
formance. The exception, however, is “The Frog Story,” an original 
creation that overshadows everything else for ew Coal familiar 
with the rest of the contents. The Story of Jazz (FP-712), “for chil- 
dren, young people, and others,” is a useful introduction to another 
form of folk music. Langston Hughes furnishes an informative survey 
of the subject. Appropriate musical illustrations trace the background 
and development of jazz and also explain some of its characteristics. 


FOLK AND ETHNIC ART are the subjects of recent, important 
publications. Artist Eric Sloane’s study of American Barns and Cov- 
ered Bridges (Wilfred Funk) is actually an absorbing account of 
the place of wood in pioneer life. His precise sketches supply intimate 
impressions of many customs of life in the past. Another volume as 
informative as it is attractive is Frances Lichten’s useful source book, 
Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania (Hastings House). In addition to 
clearcut reproductions of characteristic Pennsylvania German (Dutch) 
designs, Miss Lichten also includes details on the origin and _back- 
grounds of the motifs and information about reproducing them. 

The Eagle, the Jaguar, and the Serpent, by Miguel Covarrubias 
(Knopf) is a distinguished examination of the Indian art of North 
America. The author has carefully synthesized a wealth of informa- 
tion on the sources and styles of native American art. This beauti- 
fully made book will probably be long regarded as the standard 
reference on the eos A general guide to The Art of Primitive 
People is the work of J. T. Hooper and G. A. Burland (Philosophi- 
cal Library). The pl devote most of their attention to the 
ethnic art of the Pacific regions with fewer details about North Ameri- 
can and African art. Their explanations of the motivations of primi- 
tive artists constitute a useful introduction. The Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art has recently published a catalog of the Louise and 
Walter Arensberg collection. Volume two, devoted to Pre-Columbian 
Sculpture, is fully illustrated with photographs of the masterpieces 
from Central America. The Brooklyn Museum displayed in the fall 
and early winter a comprehensive exhibition of Masterpieces of Afri- 
can Art. A catalog with informative essays and striking photographs 
affords a handy reference to the aesthetic qualities of traditional art 
in western and central Africa. 

W. G. T. 
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